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THE ENCHANTMENT OF OLD DANIEL. 


fe JN the White Mountain district of 

meee New England, high up among 

4 the hills, is a little valley, so re- 

{| tired that scarce any but enthu- 

# siastic trout-hunters have found 

j it out, and so lonely that one 

mm sees) here and there deserted 

faa) farms, whose occupants had not 

courage to stay in the solitude, 

but have fled to busier haunts. 

Mount Osceola looks down upon it, overtopping 

a company of hills that shoulder each other, and 

Mad River tumbles headlong out of the valley, 

rushing into the dark pine woods. Thick forests 

are all about, and -it would seem a gloomy place 

to enter at night-fall, with only one or two twink- 

ling lights in the one or two houses, and the 

white road making its way to the little saw- 

mill, which stands in a niche, carved out of the 

black woods, at the further end of the valley. 

Gloomier still would it seem to push by the 

mill into the silent woods, following a foot-path 

little used, and feeling the forest close behind 

one, as if shutting out forever the light of day 
and the voices of men. 

Yet, along this lonely path, leaving the mill 
behind and going deeper into the forest, walked 
an old man, with a bag on his back, upon the 
night of the last day ef the year. It was Daniel 
Desmond, a hoary-headed mariner, who for fifty 
years had followed the sea, being shifted with his 
battered chest from one vessel to another, sail- 
ing north, south, east, and west, and had at last 


given up the pursuit, mooring his cld hulk at the 
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foot of Mount Osceola, in the loneliest spot of 
the lonely valley of the Mad. For, back from 
the valley, was a clearing in the forest which 
had been made long years before by a man who 
thought it as good and cheap a place as any in 
which to work and live. He had built a small 
house there, had planted a field, and put up a 
fence to keep out the world and the world’s stray 
cattle ; but the place grew to be so utterly deso- 
late that at length he fled from it, leaving the 
house and plonghed field and fences to be in- 
habited by the squirrels, or perchance by bears 
and bob-cats. So it had remained for several 
years. The forest, seeing no one about, began 
by degrees to resume its claim to the land which 
had been forcibly taken from it. First the little 
trees came timidly across the edge of the clear- 
ing, and, finding no one, not even a scarecrow in 
the corn-field, they made up their minds to stay ; 
then the trees behind pushed them forward, and 
so the forest again began to take possession of 
the clearing, while the rain and wind and the 
hot sun all attacked the helpless house, till it be- 
gan to crumble. 

It was to this forlorn spot that old Daniel 
was slowly making his way along the wood-path. 
It was dark above, for heavy clouds were in the 
sky; it was dark all about, so that he could 
scarcely make out the path with his eyes; and it 
was darker than all in poor old Daniel’s heart. 
For that afternoon his shaggy dog, Lion, sole 
house-companion, had strayed away, whither he 
knew not. He stopped now and then to whistle 
for his dog, but whistled and waited in vain. He 
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did not find him at home either when he reached 
the crumbling house, which he was making shift 
to live in; and Daniel shook his head misera- 
bly all the evening as he crouched over his fire, 
which warmed his old bones to be sure, but 
seemed unable to send a particle of warmth into 
his shivering soul. 

But why was this battered mariner ending his 
days in such forlorn fashion, and what miserable 
fortune drove him to this lonely spot? An idle 
reason indeed : but nothing better could old Dan- 
iel answer, than that in this valley he was born 
and here he spent his childhood ; that, when he 
went away to be beaten about on seas, he car- 
ried with him a blessed memory of the spot, and 
ever his one dream had been — whether frozen in 
the northern ice, or tossed in torrid zone — to 
come back to his New Eng!and home and end his 
days in the valley of the Mad. So he had come, 
and here he was living in the old house which 
his father had built and fled from, and where his 
childish memories clustered. It was not so beau- 
tiful as he remembered it ; but he clung to it like 
the shipwrecked mariner he was, flung up into 
these hills from the tossing sea. 

As old Daniel sat by the fire, rabbing his 
hands slowly over his head, he began to think 
of his voyages, of the strange lands he had seen. 
Everywhere that he had been, to be sure, he had 
thought it not half so beautiful as the little home 
on the mountains; but somehow, now that he 
was here, the old man was restless to be else- 
where. He went to the window and looked out, 
shading his face with his hands. Nothing to be 
seen ; it was all black, and there was no sign of 
the faithful Lion. 

“ Dear, dear,” he sighed to himself, “if only T 
could take one voyage more and sail to some 
new land, where all this trouble should be gone, 
and things would n’t be quite so black and dis- 
mal. Oh, this is a doleful New Year’s eve. It 
don’t look as if the new year were going to be 
much better than the old ones,” and Daniel fum- 
bled about the room with his tallow candle, put- 
ting things to rights before he should go to bed. 
Even when he had gathered himself up for a 
night’s sleep, he continued to shake his head, and 
mumble over the forlorn world which he had to 
live in, when he was sure there was one some- 
where which was bright and pure. 

But where was the bark that would sail to 
such a world, and take in such a weather-beaten, 
dreary fellow? If Daniel had been asked, he 
would have shaken his head more dolefully than 
before, and yet near it was; and now indeed 
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began a wonder. The mariner had shut his eyes 
upon the old earth with its leafless trees and 
dingy ground, its gloomy forest hemming in the 
open clearing, and the open clearing itself, with 
its stubble and decayed stumps and rotten fences. 
All that was out of sight, not to be wished back ; 
something better was to come, and that right 
soon. For now there came, without sound, but 
filling the place with light, a ship of silver, cres- 
cent-shaped, without mast or sails or rudder, and 
yet floating on the air, close by the hoary-headed 
mariner. 

“Come! sail with us, Daniel,” he heard from 
a voice, and wondering, but nothing loth, old 
Daniel stepped aboard and away sailed the silver 
ship through the air. He was not alone; for 
as he sat, feeling a gentle warmth steal through 
him there, he saw bright figures all about, and 
one, more beautiful than the rest, who had called 
him to the ship and now stood beside him. It 
was Neonetta, the fairy of New Year's night ; 
this was her silver ship, and these her attendants. 
The light grew brighter and Daniel’s eyes got 
more open, for every thing now was distinct. 
They had left the dingy earth ; that and the old 
year had gone off together; they were sailing 
over a sea of cloud which lay in billows beneath, 
while above the bright stars were shining. There 
was no wind to chill, and yet the ship sped on, 
cutting her way over the billowy clouds. 

But what were all the little attendants doing ? 
Wonderful works they were at, to be sure, for, 
looking behind, Daniel saw a bright train of 
them, reaching over the ship’s side and receiving 
from little hands glittering balls of every hue ; 
they tossed them as if in merry sport, and a 
shower of the balls shot across the silver ship, 
But beyond in the prow was another train of 
bright fairies, leaning over the side and flinging 
down the balls into the deep. Once, looking 
at the wake, the clouds parted, and Daniel saw 
that the train reached far down in a brilliant 
flowing line ; he could see them flinging up the 
little balls, which grew brighter and brighter as 
they neared the ship; but, strange to say, as 
they shot along to the fairies at the prow, they 
clung together, and, from glittering balls of every 
hue they became starry forms of pure white. 
“These are the white star-makers,” said Neo- 
netta, smiling, as old Daniel looked wonderingly 
at her. “They are busy now, for we are sailing 
to a new land, in which I am to be queen, and 
the white stars are to decorate the country. Are 
you not weary of the old earth and the bare 
trees and ragged ground?” Daniel nodded ve- 
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hemently. “Yes, yes,” he mumbled, but could 
not hear himself speak. “ Well,” she continued, 
“That is gone. I knew you were weary of it, 
and so I am taking you to my home. Oh, it will 
be glorious there, so pure and still!” The little 
lady waved her hands and faster flew the bright 
balls, while the white stars danced through the 
air, as if they, too, were glad. 

“ What house shall we live in, Daniel ? ” asked 
Neonetta, dancing about him. “Shall it be in 
one with shining spires and glittering domes, 
with stars for windows and crystals for doors ?” 

“Let us have a good fire,’ mumbled Daniel, 
who at this moment felt the wind from Neonetta’s 
robe. ; 

“No, no,” she cried, looking faint; “but we 
will have a soft white carpet, and, when we walk 
abroad, soft white mantles over our shoulders. 
But what shall we have to eat, Daniel? We 
will pluck the boughs and shake off the sweet 
fruit that grows on the evergreen. And then the 
music and the pictures! Music so sweet, that it 
is like the chiming of distant bells, and such 
pictures as never were seen on the old, ding 
earth.” Again the little lady flung up her tiny 
arms, and danced over the silver ship. Faster 
flew the white stars, and the long train of fairies 
ascendei and descended in a flowing line of 
changing light. The silver ship sped on, and 
now the billowy clouds grew thinner, while above, 
the stars that had shone, one by one went out 
before a clearer light which began to spread and 
spread over the sky. 

“The new land!” cried Neonetta, dancing 
about old Daniel, who was now peering over the 
ship’s side. “Come with me out of my silver 
ship,” and she reached her hand to him. He 
looked around: the shining fairies had vanished, 
but Neonetta was by him. He looked once 
more. Neonetta was gone, and at the same mo- 
ment vanished the silver ship. Old Daniel sprang 
up. It was dark about him, but his old legs 
bore him, half groping, toward an opening of 
light. He looked beyond, and there, far away 
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in the distant sky, was sailing the silver ship, 
now turned to gold. In crescent form, it was 
floating in the air and sailing away, away, grow- 
ing fainter and fainter. He looked about him, 
and found himself in the new land, for instead of 
the old, dingy earth, there was a pure, white 
soil, stretching away in gentle ridges. Instead 
of the naked trees, which he had left in all their 
Gismal barrenness, here were fair trees, laden 
with white foliage, their boughs weighed down 
with the heavy white fruit. He turned and looked 
behind him. There stood a little house, all 
dressed in white, with a white robe flung over it, 
that hung down from the roof and over the win- 
dow top. He looked above and beyond. A 
mountain raised itself, like a good old man, with 
splendid brow ; while a forest spread around, like 
a great company of beautiful maidens clad in 
snowy white. 

The air was still, when a chicadee set up its 
little note of cheer and welcome. Far off he 
heard a wagon, with its load of wood. ‘As it 
moved over the new soil, a blissful sound rose in 
the air, as if in this new land all toil was sweet 
with music. Then, better still, he heard a dis- 
tant baying. Ho, ho! it cried, like a clear bell; 
ho! ho! nearer still, coming through tke forest. 
Old Daniel looked again for the silver ship turned 
golden, but it had gone, and in its place bright 
colors of rose and violet filled the sky, as if no 
clouds were to hang over this beautiful earth, 
but glad hues of every kind. He listened still, 
and heard now the voice of Neonetta calling to 
him in the distance. “Come!” she cried, “ ere 
it is too late;” and the voice, even while she 
spake, grew fainter. “Ho, ho!” sounded the 
baying, nearer now and nearer. “Come!” cried 
Neonetta, in faint tones. “Ho, ho! — ho, ho!” 

Only a moment more, Queen Neonetta ! for thy 
enchantment over Daniel. The sun will rise, 
the cock will crow, good Lion-will bound across 
the snow-covered clearing. But, we will not 
stay. Hark! there is Lion again. Ho, ho! 
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Witt1am Gay lived upon a farm among the 
mountains. One winter his cousin Mary came 
to pay him a visit. She liked very much to 
make visits at her uncle’s house when the snow 
was on the ground, — for she liked the sleigh- 
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rides, and the fires in the woods, and the sliding 
down hill. Mary was at this time about eight 
years old. 

The second evening after she came, she and 
William were in a room called the hall, which 
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was used as a sitting and dining room, and also 
in the evenings, after the tea-things were cleared 
away, as a play-room. They were sitting to- 
gether by the side of the fire, looking over a pict- 
ure-book. William’s father and mother had 
gone into the parlor, and they were there alone, 
except that Mary Ann was taking away the sup- 
per things from the table. 

In looking over the book, the children came to 
a picture of some children playing blind-man’s- 
buff, in a pleasant-looking room. 

“ Mary,” said William, suddenly, “let’s have 
@ party.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “J should like it very 
much. When shall we have it?” 

.“ Now,” said William, “this very evening. 
We will go round with the sleigh and get the 
girls and boys.” 

Mary was quite taken by surprise at this pro- 
posal. 

“T will go and ask mother,” added William, 
without waiting to hear what Mary would say. 

So he went into the parlor. His mother was 
sitting at the table, before the fire, engaged in 
her work. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ Mary and I have a plan 
for a little party this evening.” 

“ Ah?” said Mrs. Gay. 

“ Yes, mother,” replied William. 

“Let me hear what the plan is,” said Mrs. 
Gay. 

“Tt is for Mary and me to take a sleigh and 
drive around to the different houses and get the 
children, and bring them here, and then at nine 
o’clock we will take them all home again.” 

“ Will there be time?” asked Mrs. Gay. 

“ Yes, mother, plenty of time,” said William. 
“Tt is not seven o'clock yét, and I can get the 
children all here by eight o’clock, and that will 
give us a full hour for our party.” 

Now it was Mrs. Gay’s habit when the chil- 
dren formed any plan not to condemn it hastily, 
but to consider it carefully, in order to ascertain 
whether there was any real and substantial ob- 
jection to it. If there was not, she always ac- 
ceded to the proposal, knowing well that a boy 
acquires energy of character just in proportion as 
he is allowed to form and execute his own plans 
and schemes. So she always said yes in such 
cases as this, unless she saw some very strong 
and decided reason for saying no. 

“TI see only one serious difficulty,” said Mrs. 
Gay, “and that is, I am afraid that Augustus will 
not be willing to go out and harness the horse 
for you. And unless he will go freely, of his 
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own accord, I don’t like to ask him to go, as he 
has been at work hard all day, and is probably 
tired.” ; 

“Watt will harness the horse for me, I am 
sure, if Augustus won't,” said William. 

Augustus and Watt were two young men who 
lived at Mrs. Gay’s and worked upon the farm. 

“ But Watt has gone away,” said Mrs. Gay. 

“Then I will go and ask Augustus,” said Wil- 
lian. 

So saying, he went back into the hall to Mary, 
and they together then proceeded to the kitchen 
to find Augustus. He was sitting in a comfort- 
able arm-chair by the chimney-corner. They 
went to him, and William made known his re- 
quest. 

“Did your mother say I was to go and harness 
the horse?” he asked. 

“ No,” said William ; “she said you were to do 
just as you pleased about it.” 

“ Then I please to do just nothing at all,” re- 
plied Augustus. “I’m not going to leave this 
comfortable place to hunt up a lantern and go 
out into the cold barn and harness a horse, just 
that you may go and bring a parcel of boys and 
girls here to pull the house down with your 
noise. I’d rather do twice as much, any time, 
to keep them away.” 

Just then William heard a gate open and shut 
in front of the house, when he immediately ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Here comes Watt; I will go and ask him.” 

So saying, he ran off out of the kitchen, in 
order to intercept Watt before he came in. He 
shut the door behind him, as he went out, but 
he opened it again a moment afterward, and said, 
with an appearance of great excitement, — 

“Yes, Mary. He is going to do it. The 
sleigh will be ready in a few minutes. Run and 
put on your things.” 

Mary went immediately to prepare herself for 
the expedition, having however very little idea 
what William was going to do. In a few min- 
utes they were both ready, and William hurried 
Mary to the door, where right before. the house 
they saw the horse and sleigh standing, the horse 
being fastened to a post. 

“ Now scramble in, Mary,” said William, “and 
cover yourself all up with the buffaloes, while I 
untie the horse.” 

So Mary got into the sleigh, and made herself 
as comfortable as possible with the buffalo-robes, 
and very soon William took his seat by her side, 
and the horse started on 

It was a calm and silent night, though very 
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cold. ‘The stars were shining brightly, and the 
whole country was so covered with snow that it 
was almost as light as day. The roads were 
wide and in excellent condition, having been 
trodden hard, and worn very smooth by the sleds 
and sleighs that had traveled over them during the 
preceding day. The horse trotted on at great 
speed. 

“ What a nice sleigh-ride!” said Mary. 

“Yes,” replied William ; “and first we will go 
and get Ellen True. She is a nice girl, and you 
will like her very much.” 

In a few minutes William turned up the sleigh 
at the front gate of a small but very pretty one- 
storey house, painted white, and with trees all 
around it. 

“ Now, Mary,” said William, “you must hold 
the reins while I go and get Ellen. This is 
where she lives.” 

So Mary held the reins, and William went in 
through the gate. There was a wide path shov- 
eled, up to the front door. William went up and 
knocked at the door. Ellen herself came, bring- 
ing a lamp with her in her hand, to see who was 
there. 

“Ellen,” said William, “ we want you to come 
to our house. We are going to have a party. 
If you can get ready quick you can come with us 
now. If not we will call for you when we come 
back.” 

“Oh, I can get ready in @ minute,” said Ellen. 
“T will come right out.” 

Ellen also asked William to come in while she 
got ready, but he said that he must take care of 
the horse. So he went back and got into the 
sleigh again. In about two minutes the door 
opened, and Ellen appeared, all equipped. Her 
mother was with her, holding the lamp. Ellen ran 
out and jumped into the sleigh, and then William 
drove on. In pretty much the same way William 
and Mary called at about half a dozen different 
houses, all within about a mile of Mr. Gay’s, and 
thus gradually collected a very merry party in 
the sleigh. 

When they had obtained as many as the sleigh 
would hold, William turned the horse’s head 
toward home again. The sleigh seemed heaping 
full of children, all talking and laughing together. 
Indeed so large was the company that two of the 
boys were obliged to ride outside upon the run- 
ners. 

When the sleigh stopped at last before the 
front door of Mr. Gay’s house, the children all 
began to tumble out together and run into the 
house. They knew the way very well, having 
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often been there before, on similar occasions. 
They proceeded at once to the hall, and began ‘to 
take off their things. As fast as they took them 
off they carried them to William’s study, — which 
was a little room near by,—according to their usual 
custom, and placed them on chairs and on the 
table. Then they went back into the hall again, 
and began to dance and caper about the room, 
all ready to play, and all full of gladness and 
joy- 

In the mean time Watt came out and took the 
horse and sleigh from the door, and drove round 
into the barn. He did not unharness the horse, 
as he knew that he would be wanted again at 
nine o'clock to carry the children home. So he 
only took off the bridle, and <hrew down a little 
hay before the horse. 

“There, Ponto,” said he, “you must amuse 
yourself with that for an hour or so, and then 
you will have to go out in the cold once more, to 
take the children home. Ii is hard for you, but 
if the children can stand it I suppose you can.” 


The children had some curious plays at this 
party. One of the first which they played they 
called Watching the Thieves. 

So soon as they had decided upon this play, Wil- 
liam went out into the kitchen to find Mary Ann. 

“ Mary Ann,” said he, “we are going to play 
Watching the Thieves, and we want a great sheet 
for a looking-glass.” 

“ A great sheet for a looking-glass ?” repeated 
Mary Ann. 

“ Yes,” said William, “and the clothes-horse 
for the looking-glass frame.” 

“ Well,” said Mary Ann, “I'll bring them in.” 

“If I were you I would n’t do any such thing,” 
said Augustus, who still sat resting himself at the 
corner of the fire. “These children are always 
making some trouble or other, and you spoil them 
by humoring them so.” 

Mary Ann laughed, but went for the sheet, and 
presently came into the room where the children 
were, bringing the clothes-horse and the sheet 
with her. At William’s direction she set up the 
clothes-horse at one end of the room, and spread 
the sheet over it in such a manner as to form a 
large screen. The children then put out all the 
lights in the room except one very bright lamp. 
which they set upon a table at the other end 
of the room. Of course under this arrangement 
any one standing in the middle of the room would 
cause a shacow to be thrown upon the screen in 
consequence of the bright light on the table 
opposite. To make this shadow more distinct 
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* they deadened the fire as much as possible, by 
covering all the blazing parts with ashes. 

“Now,” said William, when these arrange- 
ments were made, “ who shall be watchman ?” 

“J.” “J,” “I,” said many voices. 

“You shall be, John,” said William, designat- 
ing a boy named John Turner; “but first we 
must make the watch-box.” 

The watch-box was made by placing three 
chairs together near one side of the room in such 
a manner that the backs of them formed three 
sides of a kind of sentry-box, the other side being 
open toward the screen. The three sides that 
were closed prevented the watchman from seeing 
any thing that took place in any part of the room 
except where the screen was. <A small footstool 
was then placed on the floor, within the watch- 
box, for the watchman to sit upon. 

Having done this, and the watchman having 
taken his place, the rest of the children all went 
toward the table, standing however at the sides, 
some on one side and some on the other, so as 
not to make any shadows on the screen. The 
play was now to be this. William was to desig- 
nate two of the children to be the thieves, and 
for these two to take up something for plun- 
der, and pass across the floor with it in such a 
roanner as to make their shadows pass over the 
screen, — carrying their plunder with them, and 
holding it so as to disguise their appearance as 
much as possible in the shadow,—and then for 
the watchman to see if he could tell who they 
were. 

So William pointed to two of the children, 
saying, “ You—and you,” without, however, 
calling them by name. 

The two children thus pointed out immediately 
began to get their plunder. One took up a chair 
and put it over his head. The other, who was a 
girl, put a boy’s cap upon her head, and took an 
umbrella under her arm. 

William then said, 

Here are two thieves ;— I should n’t wonder, 
Se them carrying off their plunder. 
Watchman, watch! and if you see, 

Teli me who you think they be. 

Watch them, watchman, as they pass, 

And see their shadows in the glass. 

As he finished these lines the two thieves ran 
across the room, one after the other, in such a 
manner as to cause their shadows to pass over 
the screen. The watchman was then to try to 
guess who they were, and after calling out two 
names, he immediately jumped up from his seat 
in the watch-box to see if he was right. 

If he was right in either of his guesses, the 
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one whom he had detected —or if both guesses 
were right, the one whom he first named — was 
to become watchman in his place. If he wes 
wrong in both guesses, those whom he had 
named were at liberty to come, one after the 
other, and bang him on the back three times, to 
punish him for his false charges, saying, as they 
did it, each in turn, 

One! two! three! 

Take that for charging me. 

After having received this punishment, the 
one who had been wrong in his guesses would 
go back to his seat again; or, if he was right in 
either of them, then he was free, and the one 
whom he had detected would become watchman 
and take his place, when, of course, the same 
play would be resumed. 

This play made a great deal of fun. Of course 
the thieves would hold their plunder in such a 
way about their persons as to make the most 
fantastic and odd-looking shadows possible, and 
this amused those who were looking on. Then 
there was no need of keeping silence; so that all 
the party were talking and laughing all the time; 
and of course there was.a special outburst of 
merriment when the watchman guessed wrong, 
and he had to come out and be banged. 

The girls, when it fell to their lot to strike 
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any of the boys on the back, to punish them 
for false guesses, struck as hard as they pleased, 
for no boy of any spirit could ever complain of 
any thing that a girl could do to him in this way. 
But when any one of the girls was the watchman, 
and a boy had to punish her, if he was at all 
gentlemanly in his character, you would see that 
while he perhaps made great flourishes with his 
hand, and pretended to strike with all his might, 
he really took good care not to hurt her in the 
least, but made the blows fall very gently. 

Indeed, if there should happen to be a coarse 
and rude boy in the room, while such a play as 
this was going on, the girls would soon find him 
out, and after that would never guess him. And 
thus, if he was not one of the thieves, he never 
could have the right to punish the watchman; 
and if he was one of them, he never could become 
watchman himself,—so that in fact he would 
soon find himself left out of the game altogether. 

Ellen True, who was a very gentle and some- 
what timid child, whenever she was watchman, 
and saw by the shadow that it was a boy that 
passed, almost always guessed William. 

“ Because,” she said to herself, “ if it is really 
he then I shall be glad, for I shall have guessed 
right. And if it is not he, then I sha’n’t care, for 
I had as lief he would bang me as not. He 
never hurts me a bit,—nor even frightens 
me.” 

I ought to have said that besides the watch- 
man and the thieves there must also be a director 
in playing this game. The director at the be- 
ginning is always the person at whose house the 
party is. He determines where the screen shall 
be placed, and also the watchman’s box. He has 
to take care that these are so arranged that the 
watchman cannot see the thieves reflected in any 
real looking-glass that there may be in the room. 
The director also determines who skall be watch- 
man the first time, and also who shall take his 
place if, after trying two or three times, he does 
not succeed in guessing right about any of the 
thieves, — for no one person ought to be kept in 
the watchman’s box too long. He also deter- 
mines each time who shall be the thieves, point- 
ing to them with his finger, and saying aloud, 
“You—and you.” If he is a good director, he 
takes care that all have their turn in being 
thieves, as all like to do it. He usually takes a 
boy and girl for the two thieves, each time, — or 
if the party are nearly all boys, he takes a large 
boy and a small oné; and the same if they are 
nearly all girls. 

After he has been director once or twice, he 
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resigns his place, and asks some one else to be di- 
rector. 


This game of Watching the Thieves was 
noisy enough as the children played it, for they 
were all talking and laughing together all the 
while that it was going on; but the next one, 
which was called The Poultry Yard, was noisier 
still, and on that account they seemed on the 
whole to like it better. Indeed, this play was so 
noisy, that William thought it would be best be- 
fore beginning it to go and obtain special permis- 
sion of his mother to play it. This he did. 

“Mother,” said he, “we want to play The 
Poultry Yard once, if you are willing; but it’s 
pretty noisy. I expect you will hear us through 
all the doors.” 

“Then I am glad you gave me notice,” said 
his mother, “but you may play it once.” So Wil- 
liam went back and announced the play. 

He gathered all the children around him in a 
ring, and gave each of them the part of some 
particular kind of poultry to act. One was to be 
a duck, and was to say Quack, quack, quack ! 
Another was to be a turkey, another a rooster, 
another a hen, another a goose. Each of them, 
of course, at the proper time, was to make the kind 
of noise peculiar to the animal represented. 

One of the small boys wanted to be pig, so 
that he could grunt. William said very well, — 
although the pig, not being poultry, is not strictly 
included in the game. There might, however, 
very easily be a pig in the poultry yard, and so 
there was no objection. 

When all had received their parts, William 
told them to go off to their nests and coops; 
whereupon the children all hurried away into the 
nooks and corners, where they squatted down and 
remained still. Then William took a small plate, 
and said, — 

“T’m the farmer’s wife, and it is time for me 
to feed my chickens.” 

All this time it was strictly forbidden that 
any of the poultry should make any noise. 

“They are all asleep now,” said William, still 
talking to himself, “but they will wake up soon 
enough when they see me coming with my plat- 
ter. Hark! It seems to me I hear some of 
them rustling.” 

William listened. It was the duty of all the 
poultry at this stage of the game to keep per- 
fectly still, but it was very hard for some of the 
youngest ones to do so. Indeed, here and there 
in corners William could hear now and then 


sounds of suppressed laughter breaking out. 
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“T ll get some grain, and go and feed them,” 
continued William. 

So saying, William made belief put some grain 
into his plate from a place where he pretended 
there was a bin, and then advancing into the 
middle of the room, he began to call out, “ Biddy 
— biddy — biddy,” as fast and as eagerly as he 
could, at the same time making belief scatter 
down grain up«n the floor. 

Immediately all the poultry, and also the pig, 
came running out from their holes and corners, 
each making its own appropriate noise, so that 
the air was at once filled with a delightful con- 
fusion and din. William ran around the room, 
pretending to scatter down grain, and calling 
« Biddy — biddy — biddy,” while all the others, 
some following William, and others running 
hither and thither in quest of the grain, kept up 
a continual uproar of crowing, cackling, hissing, 
grunting, and every other conceivable farm-yard 
noise. 

All at once William stopped saying “ Biddy — 
biddy — biddy,” and began instead to say “Gobble 
—- gobble — gobble.” This was a signal to the 
boy who played turkey, that he was not to be 
turkey any longer, but immediately stop gobbling 
and come at once to William and take the plate 
and be the farmer’s wife, while William himself 
became turkey. So the new farmer’s wife, 
taking the plate, began to say “ Biddy — biddy — 
biddy,” as William had done, while William be- 
came turkey, and then every thing went on as 
before. 

In a very short time, however, the new farm- 
er’s wife began to grunt like a pig, whereupon 
it was the duty of the pig to cease grunting at 
once, and to run and get the plate and make 
belief feed the poultry. Thus they were continu- 
ally changing. Any of the animals were liable 
at any time to be changed in an instant into 
the farmer’s wife, and then he could in the next 
instant, after taking the plate and saying, “ Biddy 
— biddy —biddy,” once or twice, change him- 
self again into any animal he pleased. These 
sudden changes, and the expectation of each one 
that he might at any moment be called upon 
to take the plate, kept them all on the alert, 
and the noise they made in running about the 
room, and crowing, cackling, grunting, hissing, and 
making all sorts of similar noises, was so great, 
that if there had been any policemen in that town, 
I am sure that one of them in going by the house 
would have stopped before the windows to see 
what was the matter. 


The way this play is stopped is for any one 
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acting as farmer’s wife, who thinks that it has 
gone on long enough, to stop in the middle of the 
room, turn the plate upside down, and say very 
deliberately and distinctly, — 

“ All gone!” 

Whereupon the poultry all cease their hubbub, 
and go and get seats on the sofas and chairs to 
rest until the next play begins. 


At the close of one of the plays at the party, 
William looked up at the clock and said suddenly 
to Mary who was standing near him, — 

“O Mary, we forgot about the entertainment. 
We must have an entertainment, and it is now 
almost nine o’clock.” 

So saying, William suddenly started to go into 
the parlor to speak to his mother. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ we forgot about the enter- 
tainment. I thought the best thing would be 
some apples.” 

“Very well,” said his mcther. 

“And the best way to get them,” continued 
William, “would be for us all to go down cellar 
together, and choose them for ourselves, — out 
of the bins.” 

Mrs. Gay hesitated a moment, and though it 
was evident that it was rather an odd way of 
serving an entertainment to visitors at a party, 
she did not see any particular harm that could 
come from it, and so she said again, — 

“Very well.” 

“T should like to have every one of them have 
two apples,” continued William,— one to eat 
now and one to carry home.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Gay for the third time. 

So William went back to the party, and an- 
nounced to them that they were all going down 
cellar together to get some apples. He first went to 
get a lamp from the kitchen, and then calling 
upon his company to follow him, he led the way 
down cellar. The others came on, two and two, 
like a fashionable party going down to the supper 
room, only these children talked and laughed as 
they went, a great deal more merrily than is the 
custom in formal and ceremonious parties in great 
cities and towns. 

The cellar was very spacious, but as there was 
only one lamp to give light, it was rather dark, 
and some of the children, especially those that were 
behind, seemed somewhat inclined to be afraid; 
and they all crowded forward to be near the light. 
William, who carried the light, conducted the 
whole party in this way to an inner cellar, where 
there were a great many different kinds of apples, 
some in barrels and some in bins. 
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The bins were formed of a very wide shelf 
extending along one whole side of the cellar, with 
a wide board set up in front to keep the apples in, 
and divisions about four feet apart, forming sepa- 
rate bins to keep the different kinds of apples 
from getting mixed. These bins were not very 
high from the ground,—so that most of the 
children could look into them quite easily, — and 
they were all heaping full of apples. 

“ Now, children,” said William, “remember the 
rule. We must all choose our apples with our 
eyes and not with our fingers. Look well before 
you touch. The first apples that you touch. are 
the ones you must have. Touch and take is the 
rule. Mother does not allow us to handle over 
the apples, for that bruises them and then they 
won’t keep.” 

So the children kept their hands back carefully, 
for fear that they might inadvertently touch some 
of the apples before they were ready to decide 
which they would have. There were apples of 
all kinds in the barrels and bins. Some were red, 
some were yellow, and some of a russet brown. 
They were of all sizes and shapes too, large and 
small, round and oval. Some were sweet, Wil- 
liam said, and some a pleasant sour. Then there 
were some very large ones, too hard to be good to 
eat, as they were, but excellent to roast; and 
others mellow and juicy, William said, and excel- 
lent to eat on the spot. 

* You see,” said William, “you are all to have 
two apples, —one to eat here and one to carry 
home. And I advise you to take one of the big 
ones to carry home, and so roast it to-morrow.” 

The children looked on and listened attentively 
while William explained all these things to them, 
and then at length, when they had made up their 
minds, they all took their two apples. They put 
the ones that they were to carry home in their 
pockets, and holding the others in their hands, 
they returned up-stairs. Some of the youngest 
ones in fact began to bite into the apples they had 
in their hands at once, without waiting till they 
were up-stuirs. William came last in going up- 
stairs, so as not to leave any of the children in 
the dark. 

There was one of the boys named Thomas, 
who thought that seeing there was such an abun- 
dance of apples in the barrels and bins he might 
as well have three as two, and so he slyly took 
one from a certain bin, watching his opportunity 
when nobody appeared to be looking, and put it 
in his pocket. He afterward took the two that 
were his proper allowance, and carried them in 
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his hands. There was not room for another one 
in his pocket. 

He however felt uneasy and guilty all the time, 
and was very much afraid that some one would 
observe the bump caused by the apple in his pock- 
et, and seeing that he had two apples in his hand 
would suspect that he had taken a third surrepti- 
tiously, that is, secretly, and deceitfully. Instead 
of saying surreptitiously I might have said dy 
stealth, or furtively, all of which mean pretty 
much the same thing. 

Indeed Thomas was so uneasy about the stolen 
apple which he had in his pocket that he had no 
peace or comfort with the two that he came by 
honestly; and he wished very much that he 
could contrive some means to get rid of it. He 
thought he would give any thing if he could 
manage in some way to get down into the cellar 
again and put it back in its place. But this was 
obviously out of the question. 

Finally the possession of the stolen apple 
made him feel so guilty that when some time 
afterward the whole party set out in the sleigh 
to ride home, he took the apple out of his pocket 
by stealth, and dropped it over the side of the 
sleigh into the road, where the next morning a 
cow, that a boy was driving along the road to- 
ward a brook to give her her morning drink, found 
it and ate it up. 

But to go back to the party. The children 
remainéd in the room up-stairs eating their apples 
while Watt was preparing the sleigh, and bring- 
ing it round to the door to take them home. It was 
soon ready, and some of the chi'dren, when they 
heard the betls, ran to the window and pushing 
the curtains aside, looked out and exclaimed, — 

“Here it is! The sleigh is here! Hurry 
all of you or you ‘ll lose your ride!” , 

So they all made haste to put on their things, 
When they were nearly ready, and while they 
were all talking together, full of excitement and 
glee, one of the oldest of them, a very discreet 
and considerate girl, named Almira, said, — 

“Hush, children! Hear me! We must all 
bid Mrs. Gay good-night before we go. We 
must either all go in together, or else we must 
send one or two in to bid her good-night for the 
whole company. William must go in and ask her 
which we shall do.” 

This was a very considerate and proper sugges- 
tion. It is always the usage in polite society 
for the visitors at any house to be very particular 
to take formal leave of the lady of the house 
before going away, at the close of the visit. 
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So William went into the parlor and told his 
mother that the children were going home, and they 
wished to know whether they should all come in 
and bid her good-evening together, or whether 
they should send in a deputation of one or two to 
do it in the name of the rest. 

“Oh, let them all come in,” said Mrs. Gay. “I 
shall like to see them.” 

So they all went in, Almira at the head; and 
as they entered the room Almira said in a distinct 
and audible voice and without any appearance of 
awkwardness or timidity, — 

“ We have come to bid you good-night, Mrs. 
Gay.” 

“T am glad to see you all before you go,” said 
Mrs. Gay. “I hope you have had a pleasant 
time.” 

The children here all began to exclaim, “ Yes, 
indeed!” and “ Yes, Mrs. Gay,” and “ We have 
had a very. pleasant time indeed.” 
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All answered in this way but one, and that 
was Thomas, who kept back as near the door as 
he could, with his hand over the pocket which 
contained the stolen apple, being afraid all the 
time that in some way or other he might be found 
out. 

They all said good-night to Mrs. Gay, and then 
went out and began to clamber up into the sleigh 
and get into warm places there among the buffalo 
robes. The older ones kept back and waited 
until the others were well placed, and then got 
in too. Last of all William took his place on 
the driver’s seat, and Watt gave him the reins, 
and so he took all the children to their several 
homes. 

When he returned he went into the barn with 
Watt to help him unharness the horse, and Mary 
went too to hold the lantern. Then they both 
came into the house, and found by the clock that 
it was only a little after half-past nine. 

J. A. 





A NEW YEAR'S CAKE. 


My son John has just made me a present 


of a New Year’s cake, such as I used to eat 
when I was a boy, and my father ate before I 
was born, and my grandfather long before either 
my father or I were born, or the baker that made 
this cake which I am now eating, slowly, with 
John on my knee. John has eaten three already, 
and says he does not want any more ; but perhaps 
he will help me to eat this, for I am afraid I shall 
find it hard work to get through with it. Some- 
body has said that it takes fully five minutes to 
eat a hard cracker if one does not drink any thing 
while eating. I think I will see how long it 
takes me to eat this cake, and Master John shall 
see that I eat it fairly, without losing any crumbs. 

Boys and girls who live in New York, and 
some elsewhere, know how my cake looks and 
tastes. It is shaped like a brick, with rounded 
corners, but it is not quite so thick; it is covered 
with odd scrolls and twistings as if it had been 
carved ; it has little caraway seeds in it, and is 
very apt to crumble. The one that I am eating 
has been baked some time, and is rather hard ; the 
best are those that are eaten warm, — and indeed 
these cakes are not what they used to be, for once 
every one made them at home with special care, 
but now they are made by the yard at bakers’ 
shops. They were always as now set out for 
callers on New Year’s Day. If I had been a 


little boy born in Holland I should have had them 
there, and I do not believe there are many coun- 
tries where the New Year does not bring some- 
thing particularly good to eat and drink. In 
England it was long the custom, and still is in 
some houses, for the father to gather all the 
family about him on New Year’s Eve, when he 
would take up a great bowl of spiced ale, and 
drinking a swallow, would say, - Wass hael, which 
his forefathers had said before him, and which he 
explained to mean, I wish you health. Each would 
then do the same, and so the bowl came to be 
called the Wassail bowl. But some families 
were too poor to have much of a feast, and as at 
Christmas and New Year’s most people are ready 
to do a kind deed, poor people would go through 
the streets holding empty bowls in _ their 
hands, decked out with gay ribbons and rosemary, 
and visit the houses of their rich landlords or 
employers to ask for money to fill their bowls 
with spiced ale. They sang songs as at Christmas, 
and once one might have heard such a song as this 
sung, with its good wishes to the master’s horses 
and cow: — 
‘ Wassail! wassail! over the town, 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown: 


Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all: I drink to thee. 


“ Here ’s to the horse, and to his right ear, 
God send our Maister a happy New Year, — 
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A happy New Year as e’er he did see: 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


“ Here ’s to the mare, and to her right eye, 
God send our mistress a good Christmas pie, — 
A good Christmas pie as e’er I did see: 
With my wassailing bow! I drink to thee. 


“ Here's to Filpail, and her long tail, 
God send our Measter us never may fail 
Of a cup of good beer; I pray you draw near, 
And then you shall hear our jolly wassail. 


« Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of the best; 
I hope your soul in heaven may rest: 
But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
‘Then down fall butler, bowl and all.” 


But it was not only grown-up people who thus 
went after their wassail-money, but children also 
went about in the same fashion. 
the songs which they used to sing; likely 
enough it is sung still, for people in England have 
a great fondness for keeping up old customs, good 
or bad: — 

“ Here we come a wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a wandering 
So fair to be seen. 
“ Chorus. Love and joy come to you, 
And to your wassail too, 
And God send you a happy New Year, 
A New Year, 
And God send you a happy New Year! 
Our wassail-cup is made of rosemary-tree, 
So is your beer of the best barley. 


“ We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door; 
But we are neighbors’ children, 
Whom you have seen before. 


“ Call up the butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring, 
Let him bring us up a glass of beer, 
And the better we shall sing. 


“ We have got a little purse 
Made of stretching leather skin, 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 


« Bring us out a table, 
And spread it with a cloth; 
Bring us out a mouldy cheese, 
And some of your Christmas loaf. 


“ God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress too, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go. 


“ Good master and mistress 
While you ‘re sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor children 
Who are wandering in the mire.” 


Year’s Cake. 
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the first to write 1867 in bold figures this New 
Year’s Day? I suppose it will be some one of 
those who watch the old year out and the new ° 
yearin. That is done everywhere and in all sorts 
of ways. Many people have a religious service 
at the time; kneeling down at church in silent 
prayer, as the old year goes out, and then as the 
clock strikes, all rising to sing a joyful hymn to- 
gether. We once lived in a town where children 
sang carols in the streets on New Year’s Eve, 
though this is not common in America. Very 
sweetly they sounded in the distance, and we our- 
selves had a sort of private carol; for my brother, 
who wished to celebrate the occasion without dis- 
turbing the rest of the family, used to put his 
head out of the window and sing his carol in the 
shape of Old Hundred, making a sort of litile 
choir, organ, minister, and congregation, all by 
himself. This was better than banging in the 
New Year as the Germans used to do in Phila- 
delphia, and may now for aught I know, firing off 
guns and small arms at just twelve o’clock. In 
fact Time is so noiseless, and begins its years so 
silently, that people seem to feel it necessary that 
they should make the announcement for it. The 
old clock ticks just the same at one minute before 
twelve that it does at one minute after; but all 
over the world how many people there are at that 
hour singing or praying. It is as if they were 
putting up an old book and taking down a new 
one clean and fresh, to be written over with their 
lives in the new year. 

I think they have one of the pleasantest of cus- 
toms in Germany. If John and I were in Dres- 
den this year on the last day of December we 
would go into the Kreuss Kirche, or Cross Church, 
about half-past seven in the evening, carrying 
with us a little unlighted candle. No doubt there 
would be room for us in that great church, with its 
five galleries rising one above the other to the very 
roof; but unless we were early we should have to 
squeeze in among the four or five thousand who 
flock thither, some of them only on this night of 
the year ; for all over Germany the people gather 
in the churches at this time to sing their New 
Year’s hymn. Only a few dim lamps are in the 
lower part of the church, and so every one; or 
every little party, brings a candle. There is a 
twinkle of lights as one taper after another is lit, 
each offering a light to his neighbor, and soon the 
whole vast congregation stands holding candles, and 
gathering in knots over the printed psalm which 


Tt would be hard indeed if we should start off is distributed in sheets about the house, while they 
on New Year’s Day just as if it were like any wait for the signal; and when that is given, of 


other day of the year. 


I wonder who wili be a sudden a mighty sound arises, as the congrega 
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tion with one voice break forth into singing. 
Here is one verse of the hymn for such as can 
read German; very simple. is it not? and some- 
how sounding more musical in the German than 
in the English translation which I make. 
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We come before Thy throne of grace 
With praise and glad thanksgiving ; 
Once more, our Father, seek Thy face 
Through Jesus, ever living. 
Our mortal days are moars on, 
Another of our years is go 
For life, O Lord, we thank thee ! 


I have been talking so much while eating that 
my cake is not more than half gone; it is a pro- 
digious one, and if John’s love for me is as broad 
and long as the cake he gave, I never shall use 
that up either. He gave me the cake to-night, 
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but I rather think he is wondering to himself 
what I mean to give him to-morrow. I know 
that Christmas is the time when most children 
get their presents; but in our family, we have 
always. held to the fashion of giving them on New 
Year’s Day, — and a very old fashion it is, reach- 
ing back to the very beginning of the Christian era. 
I cannot remember so far, old as I am; but as 
far back as I can remember, I always got my 
presents on New Year’s Day. There was one 
room in our house which was forbidden terri- 
tory for the week beforehand. Delightfully mys- 
terious place! for there in the distence through 
the key-hole could be seen a table—our ma- 
hogany Christmas-tree— covered with parcels, 
and into this secret place would our parents go 
at odd times, with mystery in their eye and bun- 
dles in their hands; until at last on New Year’s 
morning, earlier than cock-crow, but not earlier 
than the crowing of “Happy New Year!” over 
the house, in we rushed on the door being opened, 
to find out the secrets of all the queerly-shaped 
parcels, while into the midst of our merry com- 
pany would come the father himself, laughing out 
of the great sea of shaving soap in which we had 
caught him. 

But whether at Christmas or New Year's what 
a grand giving of presents back and forth there 
is, and what a long way ahead we are of the 
beginning of this custom. Somehow there has 
been a change, and the persons who used to give 
the presents are now the ones that receive them. 
For once it was the custom for the poor to give 
to the rich, and tenants to give to their landlords, 
and clients to judges. The kings and queens of 
England down to the days of the Commonwealth . 
had a very good time on New Year's, for they 
received all sorts of presents from their subjects. 
Queen Elizabeth had a particularly happy New 
Year ; for lords and ladies of the court, bishops, 
knights, gentlemen and gentlewomen, physicians, 
butlers, and so down to her Majesty’s dustman, 
brought their gifts of money, precious stones, 
bracelets, gowns, embroidered mantles, dresses, 
looking-glasses, fans, silk-stockings, and whatever 
else they could think of as useful or ornamental. 
One Mr. Doctor Bayly, we are told, presented 
her with “a pott of greene gynger and a pott of 
the rynds of lemons”; and Smyth, Dustman, is 
gravely set down as giving “two boltes of cam- 
eryck,” in other words, sixty yards or more of cam- 
bric cloth. You may be sure that she kept a strict 
account of all these things, and I am afraid that 
she did not think much of those who were not 
down in her books. Nowadays the royal family 
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do not think it proper to receive gifts from their 
subjects. 

People who wanted to secure favors kept 
their superiors in mind of them by making them 
presents on New Year’s Day, and some were weak 
enough to take the presents. Sir Thomas More, 
when he was Lord Chancellor of England, decided 
a cause in favor of a certain Mistress Croaker, who 
thanked him by sending on New Year's Day a 
pair of gloves with forty gold angels,—a coin 
worth about three dollars; the righteous judge 
sent back the gold with a note: “ Mistress, since 
it were against good manners to refuse your New 
Year’s gift, I am content to take your gloves, but 
as for the lining I utterly refuse it.” Gloves 
were @ very common present, for they were much 
more expensive than now, and sometimes money 
was given in place of them, and got the name of 
“ glove-money.” We never hear of glove-money 
now, but we do of pin-money, and that is much 
the same thing; for more than three hundred 
years ago, when metal pins first began to be made, 
they were thought a very fine New Year's present 
to ladies, and money given to purchase them was 
called pin-money; and so it came about that as 
pins belong particularly to ladies, the money 
which gentlemen gave their wives for their own 
special use, was and is still called pin-money. 
Before those days people had to use wooden 
skewers: it must be like fastening one’s collar 
with a tooth-pick ; but then, long-pointed thorns 
are by no means bad pins. 

There are certain kinds of presents, like my 
cake for instance, that are always acceptable and 
just what we want. When does candy ever 
come amiss? I have a box of sugar-plums to 
give John to-morrow, but how pleased he would 
be if he could only eat the box too. He could 
if he were in Paris; and indeed in some of our 
shop-windows you can see boxes made of choco- 
late, which wise people say are too pretty to eat, 
but I don’t think so. Only think of the bon-bons 
in Paris though, that are put up in carrots, green 
peas, balloons, books ; all kinds of fruit, like apples, 
pears, plums, grapes; boots and shoes, musical 
instruments, gridirons, lobsters, hais, drums; and 
all kinds of vegetables, like cauliflowers, onions, 
roots of celery,—the whole made of sugar. I 
have been so interested that I have been saying 
all this aloud, and John’s mouth is watering. 

The best kind of presents to give are what 
come from you with some trouble and are of 
your own making, if possible. Schoolboys used 
to give presents of Latin verses to their masters, 
but that was rather formal. If I were a boy, 
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handy with my tools, I would make a little box 
to hold photographs, or a book-rack, or a work-box 
for my sisters, and they would think a deal more 
of it than if it had been bought for them in a 
shop. Almost every one has a knack at doing 
something pretty well ; and an ingenious boy or girl 
can find plenty of things to make for presents. 
One of the prettiest and cheapest little pictures 
which I have is one that could be made by any 
one. Take a photograph, one of a bridge in the 
Central Park for instance, — the best pictures are 
those that have good shadows, — and get the stiff 
card off by soaking the picture in water for a few 
hours; place the photograph now between two 
pieces of ordinary clear glass, of the same size, 
bind it about with ribbon, or put an empty frame 
about it, without a back, and you have an ex- 
quisite transparency to hang in the window; it 
will look as if it were a photograph on crown- 
glass. 

But there are.only a few crumbs left to my 
cake. I should have been even longer about it if I 
had been a dominie of the old days of New York, 
when our Dutch forefathers —or rather fore- 
mothers — baked a particularly large cake, with 
ever so much fennel in it, for the minister. That 
was set apart for him when he should make his 
New Year’s call; for it is a custom of time imme- 
morial in New York, brought from Holland by the 
first settlers, to make calls on New Year’s Day. 
It was a simple matter when the city was a little 
village, or even a town; but now what a great 
work it is to see all one’s acquaintance in a city 
that stretches out so widely ! and I am afraid that 
the cakes and calls have both degenerated. In 
old times a call was a visit, and not a compli- 
ments-of-the-season-very-well-I-thank-you - happy- 
to-see-you-good-by ; and a cake? a cake was a 
great thing to be looked forward to eleven months 
in the year, and to be eaten the other month: 
each had his own particular cake, too, made for 
him or her in the house, and not bought of the 
baker. It was a wonderful cake! flour and sugar 
and water and fennel were by no means ell, for 
there was a verse on the top in sugar, and so 
every one could swallow a morsel of good advice, 
or a kind wish. 

New Year’s Day is the time to begin again 
with good wishes and kindness for every one ; and 
so as my New Year’s cake is all eaten, except 
the motto, which was never on it, here is one 
which we will all eat together: 

“ Be KINDLY AFFECTIONED ONE TO ANOTHER 
WITH BROTHERLY LOVE.” 





R. F- 




















THE MIDNIGHT COAST. 


Tue keen edge which life has in youth — that 
intensity of thought, action, and feeling — tones 
down and rounds off as manhood has constantly 
to mow where weeds, nettles, and wire-grass grow 


among the grain. At Forty, one has almost for- 
gotten the flashing edge of youth, — how it look- 
ed, how it felt; how sharply and deliciously it 
‘cut, and, too, how badly the smallest stone in the 
swath-way nicked its keenness. But at Fifty — 
Sixty, we begin eagerly to recall and appreciate 
what years of strife, schemes, and ambition have 
hidden from us ; we begin to realize how, before the 
weighty cares and troubles of later years sprung 


up, the earth was a garden —a wild one it is true, 
where poisonous poppies and ivies grew side by 
side with violets and roses, —but yet a garden. 
“I would I were a boy again,” though we may 
hum it without a sigh, is more than tune or 
song to us as limbs stiffen and wrinkles multiply, 
and our hearts unconsciously leave the possessions 
of the Present to stretch back again for the 
Romance of Boyhood, — its friendships, its chival- 
ry, its ignorant and daring self-reliance ; to fight 
again the school battles; and perhaps eager to 
catch a reflection, however slight, of that glori- 
ous halo of ingenuous, impassioned zest adorning 
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every boyish game and jest — every youthful over- 
flow. 

Filled with such a covetous retrospect to-night, 
I got up a while ago, from easy chair and study 
lamp, to look out on the country, now perfectly 
covered with snow: the white, lineless fields 
sparkling with diamond-like crystals, innumerable 
as the twinkling stars above ; the feathery trees ; 
the silvered fences wandering up to barn and 
hay-stack and down to the stream, whose voice, 
hoarse with cold, I could not hear. I saw the 
full winter moonlight flooding the scene with a 
strange beauty; and, as I stood surveying the 
picture, started to hear my own exclamation, 
“ What a night! and over there, what a hill for a 
coast!” Remembering the frolic of a night like 
this in my boarding-school days, I shall try to re- 
create, as vividly as my pen has power, the stolen 
coast some five or six of us comrades took. 

The bed hour was nine, and we, sharers of the 
northwest corner room, which looked away off on 
the bold landscape divided by the Hudson, and was 
bright as day with moonlight, had been listening 
enraptured for nearly an hour to a story Charley 
Balch in a low voice imprevised,— we fellows 
being wrapped in blankets and perched on and 
about Charley’s bed,— when the narrative wound 
off the last of its romantic coils in a concise and sat- 
isfying termination ; a momentary silence attested 
the excellence of the story-teller’s success, which 
was suddenly broken by a loud exclamation of 
Harry Dale, “ Cricky, fellows! would u’t Drag 
Hill be stunning to-night!” “ Let’s go,” answered 
Drake Gracie, always one of the quickest and 
boldest heads and arms in any scheme of adven- 
ture. “Let’s go, I say: who will know it? 
Choose one to stay here and snore in case old 
Riley cores snuffing around. Let another go 
down through the house, unlock the wash-room 
door, and quietly get our sleds out. Get Grant and 
Marley from No. 7, and then all we have to do 
is to open the window here” — laying his hand, 
as he spoke, on the window-sill —“ and slide 
down the lightning-rod.” “ Lightning-Rod?” 
inquired Nelly Wrang (I have forgotten his real 
Christian name; indeed I doubt if I ever knew 
it, for he was always called “ Nelly”), who had 
remained in his bed all through Charley’s ex- 
citing story — “ Lightning-Rod?” he repeated. 
“ Yes, Miss Nelly,” answered Drake Gracie in 
an irritated, contemptuous tone, “as you have 
said, L-i-g-h-t-n-i-n-g-R-o-d.” 

“ Well,” said Nelly again, “I guess you will 
go down that quicker than you think.” 

“ Really, Madamoiselle, do you guess that? Now 
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shut up your head. Boys, we need not draw lots 
to remain, for Nelly is exactly the tender young 
creature to stay in bed, and by the spurs of a 
fighting-cock,” continued Gracie, advancing to- 
ward Nelly’s bed, “if Riley or any other tutor 
comes in here and discovers our absence, hang 
me if I don’t make you groan to-morrow.” 

So Gracie disposed of that question, and while 
Harry Dale was carrying out the burglar part of 
our plan, we others — Grant and Marley having 
been called and given delighted assent to the pro- 
posed fun — clothed ourselves and waited orders. 
All being prepared, Drake Gracie gave the signal 
by opening the window noiselessly. Then stretch- 
ing out to the rod, he shook it to try its firmness, 
and commenced the rather perilous descent. There 
were thirty-five sections to slide, but he accom- 
plished it safely, and each of us, in his turn, 
followed. Beneath our place of exit, and only 
twelve feet one side of the iron slideway, was a 
window of our -principal’s room. No unusual 
noise, however, disturbed his slumbers. When 
all the party had made a landing on the snowy 
ground, we stole close along the length of the old 
stone school-house, and turning the corner, met 
Harry Dale with three sleds. Seeking the shad- 


owy side of the playground fence, we reached 


the orchard, and passing the stable and garden, 
emerged by a gateway into the road. Feeling 
pretty sure of our coast now, we trotted quietly 
through the village outskirts and commenced the 
mile and a half rise to Drag Hill. A mile back 
on the road we had traveled, there could be seen 
in the bright moonlight but one moving thing, — 
a sleigh coming our way very quickly. But there 
were no bells on the horse, or we could have 
heard them tinkle in the midnight quiet. That 
noiseless, quick-gliding sleigh in the distance, seen 
through the bright but illusive light of the moon, 
had a strange ghostly effect. We all turned and 
watched it for a moment, and then pushed on 
again toward the summit of Drag Hill, the east 
descent of which was our favorite coasting-ground 
and the goal of this midnight expedition. 

I doubt if there is a finer snow-hill this side of 
the Rocky Mountains for a race than that same 
Drag Hill. A broad, steep, curving road, bridg- 
ing two brooks and ‘reaching more than half a 
mile in length, first descending suddenly the open 
hill-side, then decreasing the angle until it fell 
almost to a level in passing through a dark hem- 
lock wood, again to take a downward leap, swing 
over the last bridge, and come to flatness in the 
valley where a cross-road met it. 

By that same cross-road one could go to the 
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next village south — Tarrytown —or, by an- 
other turn off, get back on the road. which led 
directly from our village and school-house over 
Drag Hill. 

We let out taik, songs, and whistles, as we ex- 
ultingly climbed up and higher up, until the broad 
Hudson was far beneath us in the distance, —a 
long roll of misty moonlight,— and the school- 
house roof shone below our feet. 

There was not a rustle of wind. Every thing 
was cold, glistening, and quiet, until a farmer’s 
dog made the air vibrate with his sharp alarm, 
and some restless rooster stuck his’ musical bill 
from a coop to ask his friends all around “ Cock-a- 
doodle-doo! How are you?” which salute, as 
you may feel sure, was soon responded to by every 
cock within a mile who could strike a note. 

At length we stood panting on the t+» of Drag 
Hill. Tired by the scramble, we seatea ourselves 
on the sleds for a few moments before commenc- 
ing the sport we had come for, and surveyed 
again the fine spread of. landscape below us. 
Charley Balch immediately called our attention : 
“ Well, fellows, there is the same sleigh we saw 
awhile ago. There — don’t you see it— right 


at the foot of our climb-up?” 
“ Yes,” said another, “ but it won’t come this 
way, for, see, it turns to the right. The driver 


can’t know much or he would not take that longer 
and harder way to Tarrytown. Hullo! He has 
brought his horse to a walk and is looking up 
this way — is n’t he?” 

“ Yes,” Drake Gracie replied. “Why, what a 
cove — does n’t he know where he is, and what in 
the mischief can he be doing at this time of night 
prowling about in such a way without a bell on 
his horse? But no matter, boys; let us mind our 
own fun, and who is in for the first go?” and he 
jumped up and swung his sled around ready for 
the dash. 

In a second more we had all sprung up and 
had our sleds in position. Some holding them in 
their arms, ready to run and slam them for a 
strong start. Others, some feet in advance, who 
were to ride double (thereby having extra weight 
to balance their adversaries’ start from a run), 
stood, pictures of eagerness, each bent over his 
under-man, with hands on the shoulders of the one 
lying flat, and ready for the strong shove and 
jump which must start the sled and put the steer- 
er in well-balanced position on the back of his 
partner. There was Drake Gracie in the rear, 
trembling for the spring — his sled “ Commodore,” 
acknowledged the fastest in our company, held 
high and lightly. This time Drake was the only 
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single entry for the race — every coast was a race. 
In the advance was Grant’s sled, the “ Licketty 
Swizzle,” and mine, the “ Lafitte”; Harry Dale 
being under-man on the “ Licketty,” and Dick 
Marley taking that place with me. 

Charley Balch’s place this time was to give 
the word for a start. His turn for a dash would 
come in the next race. See them in that second 
of expectancy; every limb aching for release! 
“ Go ! — Slam — Hi, hi! whirr!”— Quick as 
a flash every man was underway with a buzzing 
rush like the headway of a rocket. All in a line — 
real fierceness in that glide, runner to runner! In 
a twinkle or two of the stars overhead the coast- 
ers had gained a railroad speed, and their shouts 
of excitement were waking up Charley Balch’s 
blood as the noise of battle fires the spirit of a 
war-horse. In a moment the snow-course will 
be run, but many minutes must pass before sleds 
and drivers make the toilsome ascent to the hill- 
top again. 

And there stands Charley Balch stamping his 
feet, and in sympathy with the rush of the racers, 
speaking aloud to himself: “I hope some of 
them will beat Gracie this time. Thunder! I 
shall try my best to do it when my turn comes if 
they don’t. Hi! that’s Grant’s yell, sure! He 
must be ahead!” 

If you could be beside Charley now and ask 
him for some explanation of how coasting is 
managed on the Westchester Hills, east of the 
Hudson, I think he might tell you the whole story 
in somewhat these words : — 

“ A stranger in these parts, I suppose you are, 
sir? Oh! from down-east—— eh? Well, coasting 
is everywhere pretty much the same, but I guess 
our hills are bigger and longer-sloped than those 
about Boston, and our sleds, I know, are different 
from yours, and, I think, much better. Phew! 
a’n’t it cold up here? You see our sleds are 
set up higher; they have not as much timber in 
them as yours have, but they are heavier and are 
well braced with iron rods, so they bear slumping 
slams — we always take a run and slam when 
we go single belly-gutters. Our runner-tires are 
not round as yours, and they are thicker ; why, we 
fellows take the greatest care to get the best steel 
for them, and handle them as carefully as a barber 
does his razors. We choose the hickory, too, for 
the frames — hickory that has had years of sea- 
soning. Yes, we think we know as much about 
coasting as the next chaps, wherever they may 
be, and— excuse me — but I think we could 
rather take down a peg your boys on the Mall. 
You don’t believe it— eh? Well, all right. 
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Hurra! they are coming up. Good! the Lick- 
etty Swizzle has beat as sure as truth. Hip, 
hip, hurra !” 

Twelve times we ran, the Commodore winning 
seven races, the Licketty Swizzle four, and the 
Lafitte one. Differences of weight and pilotage 
varied the established speed of the contending 
sleds. Mine would have won another race in- 
stead of Grant’s, had not my pirate-sled come to 
grief on the second bridge. It happened in this 
way: I was flying past both the Commodore 
and Licketty Swizzle, who were head to head, 
when they, acting unfairly, not only refused to give 
the track I called for, but crowded me off on an 
icy slope inclining to the bridge side. On that 
surface, where my feet were unable to steer and 
the sled-runners to find a hold, the Lafitte made 
a tremendous slwe; and as one side struck a 
post of the bridge we— Charley Dale was my 
under-man that trip —tipped, swerved around 
the post, and pitched together into the snow-drift 
by the brookside twelve feet below, but were not 
hurt. 

The moon was getting low. Already the val- 
ley end of our coasting hill grew dark in shadows ; 
so we knew it was time to be off if we would 
profit by what light remained to get home. We 
made a last coast, and, thoroughly tired, took up 
our sled-ropes to lazily climb the hill; when, 
casting a side look along the valley road, I saw 
some distance down its indefinite shadows, a sleigh. 
It was certainly a sleigh, with horse and driver 
—all motionless beneath some hemlock - trees. 
It was a surprising sight at that time of night, or 
rather very early morning, — that dimly outlined 
vehicle and statue-like horse and driver, on that 
out-of-the-way road and in those hemlock shad- 
ows. With our jolly associations of sleighing 
it seems almost* impossible to imagine any thing 
ghostlike attached to such scenes, but yet that 
glance gave me a start and chill as if my eyes had 
encountered an apparition from the land of spirits. 

I whispered to my companions, telling them to 
take a side peep down the valley road. So they 
did, as we commenced the ascent of the hill, and 
I managed boldly to whistle a stave or two from 
“Such a getting Up-stairs.” Now I shall not ex- 
actly say we were frightened, but certainly what 
we had all seen made our start up that hill the 
quickest walk I ever indulged in at that early 
hour of morning. After a hundred yards or 
more had been walked, Dick Marley said, “ Why, 
what ’s the hurry? we a’n’t frightened at an old 
horse and sleigh — are we? I sha’n’t blow myself 
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by the road-side. He will come up to us in a 
moment, and perhaps give us a ride.” 

“TI say so too,” echoed Harry Dale; “ what’s 
to be scared at? Let’s take it easy and get a 
ride. I wonder if that is the same sleigh we 
have seen twice before. That one had not a 
single bell, and if this fellow had bells we would 
certainly have heard them before he came to a 
halt, unless he stopped there just as we started 
down the last coast — eh?” 

“ Who cares,” said Grant, “whether it is that 
sleigh or another sleigh — whether it has bells 
or has not bells? One might think we had seen 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow on his 
terrible steed ‘Gunpowder. Has n't a fellow 
got a right to drive on the road at any time of 
night without a sleigh-bell? If you see a fellow 
three times in one night does that make him a 
ghost? What a set of fools!” 

Then Drake proposed walking slowly, so that if 
the sleigh we had seen did come along we might 
get a ride. Grant dropped his cross tone and 
continued with a yawn, “ Let’s go gently, boys ; 
I am tired. Walking ten or eleven times up 
this pesky hill I call doing between six and seven 
miles — all up-hill too—phew! If our ghostly 
friend does not come and give us a lift I shall 
think we are out of luck.” 

Slipping on the worn, ice-covered track, or 
stumbling heavily through the side drifts, we 
marched on —tired, sleepy boys. Two thirds 
of the way up, the moon, now.but steeple-high 
above the horizon, was hidden by a heavy cloud. 
“Hi!” exclaimed Dick Marley, “this is pretty 
dark, but in twenty minutes more it will be dark- 
er yet. However, with star and snow, not even 
a blind beggar needs a lantern. But why does n’t 
our scarecrow friend come along. E-u-g-h! 
Oh, oh!” What a yell of alarm! 

The moon reappeared from the cloud at that 
instant, but it needed not her bright light to show 
us what had caused Dick’s cries and his tumble 
into a snow-drift. Walking some steps behind 
the rest of us, he had suddenly heard a horse’s 
pant almost on his shoulder, and turning his face 
in alarm, the horse’s leg had struck him behind 
and knocked him over. 

There was the noiseless apparition in the mid- 
die of us; the horse, covered with a long gray 
blanket, striding along ; no noise of any kind — 
bell, thump, nor voice — only the panting of a 
tired steed. There sat the motionless driver, 
wrapped to his eyes in robes, and seemingly un- 
conscious that another live thing save his horse 
was near. I think we were all startled — per- 
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haps frightened. I am free to confess that I felt 
as if a long, cold, thin hand had taken a grasp on 
my heart. There was something terribly unpleas- 
ant in the situation. Grant, however, sang out 
in a second or two,— his voice was husky and 
uncertain, I know, but I never knew Grant under 
the roughest circumstances to make a dead funk, 
— Grant sang out, “ Well, stranger, could n’t you 
call out, and not let your horse walk us all down, 
—hang you! I say—there goes Harry’s sled. 
Stop your horse, I say :” with that he sprang for- 
ward and caught the horse by the bridle. The 
strange driver had heretofore not even glanced at 
us, nor shown in any way a consciousness of our 
presence. While Grant called to him, he contin- 
ued the same spectre-like immobility, but as quick 
as Grant’s spring, a long, heavy lash fell on the 
steed’s flank and Grant’s shoulders; and, as the 
horse sprang forward, our daring comrade was 
jerked from his feet and thrown off the road. 

In a half-minute more, before either Marley or 
Grant had gotten firmly on the road again, and 
while the fears of the others of us had increased 
with the events born, as if of witchcraft, the 
phantom-like sleigh, driver, and horse stood mo- 
tionless again, twenty yards before us. We were 
all now thoroughly under the spell. Grant, if he 
did not look alarmed, appeared at least stunned 
and subdued, while we others looked first on the 
demon sleigh and then at one another in speech- 
less horror. As we stood thus we heard a stern, 
deep, hollow voice say, “Get in!” Unhesita- 
tingly we all obeyed, huddling as far back in the 
sleigh and at as great distance from the driver 
as possible, but, like real boys, holding on, even 
in our alarm, to our sled-ropes. In a moment, 
without word from the driver, we sped off with 
a rush, flying up hill and down hill, past trees, 
fences, and barns, with the speed of a locomotive. 
The fine snow particles thrown from the horse’s 
hoofs flew about us in clouds of crystals. Every 
uncertain object by the wayside seemed to whirl 
by in a mad dance. Our heads grew dizzy in 
the rush, and yet there were no noises save the 
hollow, mysterious patter of the steed’s hoofs, and 
the soft, long, metallic ring from the sleigh’s run- 
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ners. Where we were going, and how this horri- 
ble ride was to end, were thoughts like a night- 
mare. 

Our journey could not have lasted more than 
ten or fifteen minutes, yet it seemed hours even 
until Grant whispered coolly, “I believe this 
is a sell after all; for I’ll be bound this is a gen- 
uine fur, stable-smelling buffalo under me; and 
these side- boards were certainly planed by a 
flesh-and-blood mechanic, for I have run a splin- 
ter in my hand: but we do go fast!” The moon 
was down now, and the wind came out with wails 
and shrieks, and cut us to the bones. 

Our speed decreased —an average trot —a 
sudden halt—and our confused intellects recog- 
nized that we stood at the gate to our school-house. 
The demon driver threw off @ coil of neck and 
face wrappers, turned his head slightly, and in the 
calm, satirical tones of our drill-master (he was 
also the generally recognized head of an unavow- 
ed school-police) uttered the sentence, — “ Grant, 
Gracie, Dale, Marley, Balch, and Euston, get down 
now; open that gate for me, and see that you 
get to your rooms as quietly and expeditiously as 
possible.” 

We did as ordered, and without a word, except 
those which Grant grunted out with a half-laugh 
as we sneaked up the dark stairway, — “ Check- 
mated by the Captain ; well done!” 

The consequences of our midnight coast were 
that we each had to copy five hundred lines of 
Virgil without blot or error, that our sleds were 
confiscated for a month, and that none of us saw 
Drag Hill again that winter. . 

It had happened that the Captain, who was a 
sly, wide-awake old fellow, with an enormous 
detective bump, had witnessed our escape, and, 
wishing to scent out the whole matter and catch 
us in flagrante delicto, had cautiously descended to 
the stable and quickly harnessed, without bells, Mr. 
Norris’s fastest horse, and thrown a blanket over 
him so as to disguise the animal. Then he had 
followed our track, taken the road round the hill, 
waited quietly in the valley road, and captured 


us as my story has told. 
VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 





TRAVELING IN GREECE. 


‘Tr you will take your atlas and turn to the 
map of Europe, you will see the little peninsula 
of Greece near the eastern extremity of the 


Mediterranean Sea. The famous city of Athens 
lies on the western shore of Greece; and some 
years ago two little American chi:dren lived there, 
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Jamie and Fannie by name. Although they 
could speak Greek es well as English, they were 
not allowed to associate much with the children of 
the country, and so they had but few playmates ; 
but they were still very happy in that strange, 
beautiful land, roaming with their mother in spring 
over the fields that were covered with waving 
grain and crimson with wild poppies, and hearing 
as they rambled the tinkle of sheep-bells and 
the mellow music of the shepherd’s flute, as he 
sat in the shade of some grand temple of old, 
while his flock nibbled the grass that grew among 
the ruins. When the hot weather came on in 
summer, they would spend a few weeks in a 
monastery high up on the side of Mount Hymet- 
tus, or in a wee house half-covered with grape- 
vines in the village of Maroosi, which is nearly 
three thousand years old. In America we think 
a village of two hundred years old enough to 
have a celebration of its birthday. But one sum- 
mer when Jamie was six years old and Fannie 
could count three years, their mother’s health 
obliged them to take a more distant trip, an ac- 
count of which may interest those of you who 
travel on railroads and in steamboats. 

A little ship of about twenty-five tons, rig- 
ged like a brig-schooner and called a goletta, 
was hired to carry them to Maina at the south- 
ern end of Greece, as there was no steamer 
running there. The cabin was very small, but 
even such as it was they could not sleep in it, for 
it was full of fleas. So Jamie and Fannie, with 
their mother, occupied the hold, which was so low 
that they could not stand upright, and their beds 
were spread on the ballast : their only attendant 
was an old Greek with a huge moustache. Early 
in the morning before sunrise a little breeze blew 
off from land, and the sails were hoisted, the 
anchor was weighed, and the goletta glided out to 
sea. Jamie and his little sister watched their father 
from the bulwarks, as the boat took him ashore 
alone, and waved their hands to him until he 
was out of sight. The next day they arrived at 
the island of Hydra, which you will easily find 
on the map. Here the captain stopped to visit 
his family, and he invited his passengers ashore 
with him. The city is built on a very steep hill, 
and the streets are narrow and ascended by steps. 
The captain’s wife treated them to preserves and 
coffee, and after a pleasant visit they went on 
board the goletta again, and the ship set sail. On 
the fourth evening of the voyage the goletta was 
off Cape St. Angelo, but in trying to go round 
the Cape they met a heavy gale. The little ship 
pitched as if she would founder; the lightning 
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flashed, the thunder roared over the angry waters, 
and the wind shrieked through the rigging with 
a wild and deafening wail. All this time our 
young voyagers were down in the hold, over 
which the hatches were tightly closed, so that the 
waves might not break in. Every now and then 
their servant Constantine put his head down and 
cried to them not to be afraid, for God would 
watch over the ship; but the sailors were less 
confident, and frequently fell on their knees, pray- 
ing to the saints and making all manner of vows 
if the ship would only be carried safe to port. 
The next morning the tempest had calmed, and the 
captain thought this would be a good opportu- 
nity to land at the island of Cervi, that lay before 
them, and let his sailors refresh themselves after 
their long voyage with comfortable doses of brandy, 
and new supplies of figs and grapes. Passengers 
and crew all went ashore on the little desert isle, 
whose only inhabitants were a few fishermen and 
the governor. Those of you who have read in 
Don Quixote about Sancho Panza’s Island, will 
know about how large possessions were ruled by 
the governor who was visited by Jamie and Fan- 
nie. 

When all were again on board, the ship sailed 
up the gulf of Korou until they reached the 
town of Maratlouisi, where our young friends 
were landed with their baggage, and old Constan- 
tine was sent forward to see if the gentleman that 
was to meet them there hadarrived. One of the 
travelers at least will never forget how good 
some smoked: herrings and sour bread tasted as 
they sat on, the rocks waiting. At last their 
friend, Mr. Laban, a missionary in the south of 
Greece, arrived with some mules that were to 
carry them to his house, which they reached after 
a ride of several hours. They were now in the 
part of Greece that used to be called Sparta. 
The ancient Spartans were famous warriors, and 
there are few schoolboys who have not read with 
enthusiasm about Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred Spartan heroes at Thermopyle. Sparta is 
very much the same now as formerly — a rough 
and barren country, looking as if stones had rain- 
ed upon it from heaven, and the little wheat 
raised there is so dark that the bread is almost 
black. Many of the people live in high, castel- 
lated towers, which can be seen from the sea on 
the hill-tops as one sails along the coast; the 
houses were built in this style because there used 
to be many feuds among the people. A man 
has been known to stay in one of these towers 
ten years, not daring to pass the gate except on a 
woman’s back, for his enemies were ever on the 
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watch, and through the loopholes‘ of their own 
towers kept their carbines always pointed at his 
dwelling. 

It was in such a tower that Mr. Laban lived 
alone with his family, trying to do some good to 
the ignorant people among whom he dwelt; and 
here Jamie and Fannie stayed three months with 
their mother, in the highest room in the tower. 
I should be afraid to say how many prickly pears 
they ate during the summer, but it was a large 
number for such little folks. The prickly pear, 
perhaps you know, grows on a kind of cactus, 
in dry, rocky soils; it is egg-shaped, and covered 
with a thick and very prickly rind, but this is 
easily peeled off, and discloses a fruit of a rich 
golden or purple hue, acccurding to the species. 
When picked early in the morning, while cold 
with dew, it is delicious. 

Toward the end of the summer their father 
arrived from Athens to take his family home. 
They returned by land on horseback, over narrow 
paths and steep mountain passes that were in- 
fested by brigands, so that some of the time the 
travelers had a guard of soldiers. The mule- 
teers, until they got out of Sparta, were peasant 
women, who followed on foot; and when the 
horses were going up a steep ascent the women 
helped themselves along by grasping the tails of 
the horses, and when they were descending a slip- 
pery path they kept the horses from slipping by 
again grasping their tails. After a number of 
adventures our travelers found themselves in 
a few days among the mountains of Arcadia. 
A storm was evidently brewing, but they could 
not stop at any of the guard-houses on the road, 
because it was Saturday, and they wished to spend 
the Sabbath in a more convenient place. All the 
afternoon they journeyed, Fannie riding on the sad- 
dle before her father, and Jamie snugly seated in 
front of their servant, and kept by his huge na- 
tive cloak, or capéte, from the rain. And how it 
rained that day! How the lightning flashed from 
crag to crag, blinding the travelers with its blaze! 
How the thunder roared among the lonely gorges, 
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like the prolonged peal of a battle! Early in 
the afternoon they came to the: bed of a torrent 
which was dry at that hour, and it was so wind- 
ing that they had to cross it twenty times in the 
course of the afternoon. But the rain from the 
higher ranges now began to rush down the bed, 
so that where there was at first a dry channel 
there was soon a yellow, turbid torrent, seething 
and foaming, bearing rocks and trunks of trees 
along with it, and rising higher every moment, 
until it dashed above the saddle-gir‘hs and almost 
swept horses and riders away. It was not until 
after nightfall that they were able to reach a rude 
hamlet, composed of a few huts built of mud. 
After a long search a room was found over a 
stable, where our hungry and shivering travel- 
ers could spend the Sabbath. It was a small 
room, with no opening but the door and a hole 
in the roof to let out the smoke from the huge 
fire, in front of which the rain-soaked mattresses 
and bedclothes must be dried before the weary 
children could sleep. The room was also filled 
with the steam from the horses that were stabled 
below. Those who are at all nice in their habits 
might prefer a cleaner bedroom, but Jamie and 
Fannie were too tired to think of any thing but 
sleeping. After drinking some goat’s milk, which 
was procured with difficulty from a shepherd, they 
slept in their parents’ arms until the bedding 
could be spread on the floor, when they were laid 
there, and slept as only the tired traveler can 
sleep. 

After two more days -they reached Corinth, 
stopping on the way at Argos, the oldest existing 
city in the world except Damascus. Can you 
tell in what part of the Bible Damascus is first 
mentioned, and how long ago? From Corinth they 
journeyed on by the shores of the blue Agean, 
or Archipelago, until they reached the beautiful 
plain of Athens, and the stately ruins that kept 
watch over their home appeared in sight, purple 
with the glow of sunset. 

8S. G. W. B. 





LITTLE NORA. 


I waLkep through meadows wet with morning 
dew, 

Where grand old elms, with branches wide out- 
spread, 


The sunlight caught, and dancing shadows shed 
On tufts of little bright-faced violets blue, 

That on soft beds of moss in beauty lay, 

And nodding gently, whispered me “ Good-day !” 
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Until my wayward guide, a laughing brook, 
Ran through a sandy lane; then I forsook 
Her fickle course, and up the sunny way 

I toiled ; lamenting that the pleasant shade 
And blooming fragrance could not always stay. 
i wondered why such ugly roads were made ; 
Could people live content such homes within, 
Close by the railroad track, with all its din ? 
Poor shanties! standing in the sunlight bare, 
‘No trees to screen them from its burning glare, 
Where singing birds might find a cool retreat, 
And cheer the laborer with their voices sweet. 


Just then my eye fell on some colors bright, — 
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Fair spots of beauty in the barren sand ; 

Gay flowers I found them, golden-hued and white ; 

A mimic garden, fresh from some child’s hand. 

“ Some darling little one is living here, 

Who loves the daisies and the violets sweet,” 

I thought; “see! here are prints of little feet 

So lately made, the gardener must be near.” 

My thought was answered by a cheery voice, 

With Irish accent strongly marked, that said, — 

“ Now, Clarry, come! and you may take your 
choice 

Of all the beauties in my posy-bed.” 

Then, seeing me, she stopped; down hung her 




















With parted lips, she checked some merry word, 


And blushed to find her playful talk o’erheard. 

Bright, roguish eyes pecped through the tangled 
hair ; 

Mine met them, smiling; and she laughing spoke : 

“’T is talking to my doll I was, in joke. 

We love the flowers, and so I plant ’em there, 

And play it’s a grand garden where they grow, 

And silly Clarry really thinks ’t is so.” 


“ Let me see Clarry, will you not?” I said. 

Shy Nora raised her ragged pinafore, 

And showed a crook-neck squash, whose yellow 
head 

Droll features roughly cut upon it bore. 


An old red kerchief for a gown it wore ; 

While legs and arms were made of sticks of 
pine ; 

And this odd doll she held with loving care, 

As it had been of wax, or porcelain fine, 

Dressed like a lady, fanciful and fair ; 

Then, pulling asters from the sandy bed, 

She pinned then to the funny creature’s head. 

“ Breakfast is waiting; will you take a bit ?” 

She said; and in her merry, twinkling eyes 

I read new fun, and followed. “ Will you sit?” 

She laughing asked, enjoying my surprise. 

Quick Clarry’s legs were planted in the sand, 

Before a bit of board, whereon were laid 

Saucers and cups, from shining acorns made. 
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On broken bits of earthenware were set 
Some wonderful dirt-pies ; so lately made 
And patted, that the finger-prints were wet, 
Which round the edge the tiny scallops laid. 


“°T is always right that little girls should stand 

When ladies visit them,” then Nora said ; 

And patted, as she spoke, the squash-doll’s head, 

Which shorter grew with the child’s every touch. 

“You see she’ll sit down, if I push her much ! 

Wait, baby! till the lady takes her tea ; 

Children, like you, should never forward be.” 

Bright drops of water filled each tiny cup, 

From which Queen Mab herself might love to 

sup. 

“ You two are very happy here, I see; 

Now tell me: if you had a ‘ garden grand, 

With choicest flowers and grass, instead of sand, 

Would you and Clarry any happier be?” 

“Perhaps we should, Miss ; but I do not know, 

For in the meadow sweetest posies grow ; 

And then, I like to think the blessed Lord 

Made our great garden of his own accord ; 

And put the flowers just where he likes ’em 
best : 
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Behind the rocks, or in the mosses soft. 
Right in our little brook they ’re growing oft ; 
There scarlet Cardinals are budding now, 
Where only Clare and I can find ’em out. 
Fine gardens suit the likes of you, no doubt, 
And if we could have both, we’d like it well; 
But I’d not change with any lady grand, 
For all my door-yard ’s but a bit of sand, 

If I must lose the run in yonder dell 

Which every day I take with Clarry dear ; 
Oh yes! we two are very happy here!” 


I read a lesson here of true content ; 
As home I walked, I conned it o’er and o’er, 
And prayed that hour with little Nora spent 
Might make me better than I was before. 
Few petted little girls, with “gardens grand,” 
The secret of true pleasure understand. 
I thought of one whose life was running o’er 
With all the gifts heaith, wealth, and love can 
bring, 

Who ne’er is content, but asks for more, 
And still some fault can find with every thing ; 
While Nora, with her happy spirit, found 
Untroubled joy in every thing around. 

M. H. 





STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


Many persons suppose that the two pictures 
which form a stereoscopic view are just alike; 
and that it is solely the stereoscopic instrument 
which produces the peculiar effect of distance and 
perspective in the figures represented. 

This is a mistake. The two pictures upon 
one slide are, in reality, different from each other ; 
and the peculiar effect depends upon this differ- 
ence. Two pictures precisely alike, and placed 
side by side, will not be a stereoscopic view. 
The difference is very slight, and a casual ob- 
server may compare the two without discerning 
it. And even one who is informed that there is 
a difference may examine a number of slides be- 
fore he will detect what it is, for in some views 
it is much more obvious than in others; but the 
difference exists in all, and is essential to con- 
stitute a stereoscopic picture. 

If you shut one eye, and look with the other 
only, you will see less distinctly than with both. 
But besides the lack of distinctness, you will find 
that there is another singular difference between 
looking with one eye and with two. With one 
eye you cannot accurately judge of distances. If 


you ask some person to put forth his hand, and 
to shut one eye, and you then bring some object, 
such as a book, at one side of his hand, but at a 
little distance from it, and ask him to touch the 
book, he wil! move his finger in the direction in 
which the book seems to be, but very likely he 
will not touch it at all;- for with one eye he can- 
not judge whether you have brought it within 
his reach or hold it just beyond his reach. 

The same thing is seen by placing a closed 
penknife a quarter off of the edge of the table, and © 
then with one eye shut taking three steps toward 
the table, the distance having been previously 
measured, so as to bring the person at arms’ 
length away, and attempting with the forefinger 
to strike the knife, which is on a line with the 
finger. In almost every trial the finger will fal 
short of striking the knife. 

There is another difference to be noticed be- 
sides that of distance. Put a wafer on the glass 
pane of the window, and then look out with one 
eye and observe what object in the landscape is 
hidden by the wafer. Then, without moving the 
head, close that eye and open the other. The 
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wafer will no longer hide the same object, but it 
will appear to have moved toward one side, and 
it now hides something else. If then, still keep- 
ing the head in the same position, you look with 
both eyes open, you will see both the objects that 
were before concealed, but at the same time you 
will seem to see two wafers, one against each of 
those objects. While the sight is fixed upon. the 
landscape beyond, the wafer seems double ; but if 
you fix your sight on the wafer, you may be con- 
scious of a double image of the objects beyond. 
If a wafer is not at hand, the end of the finger 
placed against the glass will answer the purpose. 
The same effect may be produced very clearly 
by holding up one finger to look at, and with the 
other hand holding up, at a distance beyond it, a 
pencil or any such object, and comparing the 
vision received by one eye alone with that re- 
ceived by the other. Then, with both eyes open, 
observe that if both eyes are fixed on the finger 
two pencils are seen, and if both are fixed on the 
pencil two fingers are seen. While looking thus 
with both eyes, if the pencil be removed to a 
greater distance, the two images of the finger 
will appear to open, or remove from each other ; 
or, if the sight is at the time fixed upon the 
finger, the two images of the pencil will appear to 
open or remove from each, other. 

Looking out of a door or window, first with 
one eye and then quickly with the other, presents 
to view two different pictures of what is beyond ; 
and what we see when we look with both eyes 
contains all that is visible in either view. At 
whatever we look, in ordinary vision, these double 
images are produced. And although we are not 
usually conscious of the process, it is by means 
of these double images that we are able to esti- 
mate distances. 

If we had not two eyes we could not have 
these double images. Each eye forms upon its 
own retina a different picture; and as the eyes 
are not one above the other, but on the same 
horizontal plane, things which come precisely in 
range with each other in the view of one eye, 
cannot be precisely in range with each other in 
the view of the other eye. It is for this reason 
that the marksman shuts one eye when he takes 
aim ; the surveyor does the same when he lays a 
course with the compass ; and the carpenter, when 
he sights a straight edge. While one eye canuot 
measure distances, two eyes cannot take a range. 

Therefore we know that not only two separate 
pictures are taken by the eyes, in ordinary vision, 
but these pictures are unlike. They are of the 
same size, and embrace the same general objects, 
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but each is from a different point of view, de- 
pending on the distance from the pupil of one 
eye to that of the other; and each therefore is 
with a different perspective. 

Look now at one of the slides for the stereo- 
scope, and it will be seen that the two pictures 
upon it differ in the same way. A view that 
presents some tall object in the foreground, such 
as a tower, or the stem of a tree, and some other 
objects at a distance behind it, is the best for this 
purpose. The things which the tree or tower 
conceals in one picture will be shown or partly 
shown in the other, the tree or tower seeming to 
be slightly moved, just as the wafer on the win- 
dow-pane appeared. 

The camera with which ordinary photographs 
are taken is like the eye. It is, in fact, an imi- 
tation of the eye. The round hole, or tube, in 
front, contains the lens, which is like the cornea 
or surface of the eyeball, and the crystalline lens 
which is contained within it; and the brass cap, 
which shuts over the tube, is like the eyelids, to 
keep the dust out. There is a round disk, with 
a hole in its centre, which fits into the tube ; this 
is called the diaphragm, or stop. This is like 
the iris with the pupil, which enlarges or con- 
tracts according to the degree of light. The 
photographer cannot make the aperture in his 
brass disk or diaphragm expand or contract, and 
therefore he usually provides several, with aper- 
tures of different sizes, and changes them from 
time to time, as he may need. The plate of 
glass, which he brings out of his dark room, in a 
thin black case, and slips down into the camera 
when the sitter is ready to have the picture 
taken, is like the retina or membrane in the back 
part of the eye. It is upon this that the picture 
is taken ; and as in the eye, so in the camera, the 
picture is taken upside down. 

The ordinary camera thus resembles one eye, 
and the pictures taken with it resemble the vision 
which we get when we look with one eye. 

The camera with which stereoscopic pictures 
are made is a double camera, and resembles a 
forehead with two eyes in it. It makes two pict 
ures at the same time, which differ from each 
other as the image received by one eye differs 
from that received by the other. And it is be- 
cause they differ that they present, when seen 
together as one, the appearances of distance and 
perspective, as if we were looking at real objects 
with both eyes. 

The stereoscope itself is a peculiar pair of 
spectacles, to help us see the two pictures as one, 
by looking at each one with the corresponding eye. 

A. A. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


1. Christmas songs are a ing now, Through the win- try sky, 
2. Christmas greens our al - tars wreathe, Box, and Fir, and Bay; 
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Peace! And we of Thy Fold, Like children of old, Sing Ho-san-na, O Prince of 
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3 Christmas joy is all around, 
Soft’ning pain and loss ; 
Christmas peace is everywhere, 
Blessing every cross ; 
They spring from Him, the Prince of Peace, 
Whose reign shall never, never cease. 
Chorus. — Our hearts they are light, ete. 


4 Christmas praise from children’s lips 
God delights to hear ; 
Carols from our grateful hearts 
Please His waiting ear ; 
Then hail Him, hail Him Prince of Peace, 
Whose reign shall never, never cease. 
Chorus. — Our hearts they are light, ete. 
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PRINCESS IMOGEN; OR, THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


ONcE upon a time, in the days of the noble 
King Arthur of Britain, there lived a good king 
and queen who had one only daughter. This 
daughter was learned and amiable, but she 
would not have been beautiful if it had not 
been for her hair, which was so long that it 
fell to her feet, and so abundant that she could 
fold it about her like a veil. These lovely tresses 
were of a pale gold color, and shone with a ten- 
der soft light, like moonlight. In the night, even 
when it was quite dark, a faint radiance streamed 
from her hair and enveloped ber like a cloud. 
Beside this she had one other charm. This was 
her voice, which was one of the rarest and most 
enchanting melody, — soft and low, but wonder- 
fully sweet and plaintive, so that one of whom 
she asked any thing could scarcely ever refuse 
her. 

It was not strange then that the old king and 
queen loved her most dearly, since she was the 
only daughter left to their old age. She was not 
their only child, however. They had two sons, 
both brave and handsome knights, who some years 
before had fallen under the enchantments of the 
Ice King, and were transformed by him into two 
crystal: pillars which supported one of the halls 
of his royal palace. 

The loss of her brothers lay deep in the heart 
of Imogen, — for this was the name of the prin- 
cess, — and she sought constantly for some means 
to rescue them. When the king and queen 
noticed her sadness and found out its cause, they 
endeavored by caresses and love to show her how 
great a consolation she was to them for the loss 
of theirsons. The princess also had a lover, one 
of the most accomplished and valiant youths 
among the nobles of her father’s court, and he too 
tried to persuade Imogen to think no more on her 
brothers. 

“ For is it not known,” he urged, “ that no one 
who gets into the clutches of the Ice King can 
ever get free from his enchantments ?” 

To all these things Imogen shook her head 
sadly and answered nothing. But in the quiet 
night she often waked, and wept when she 
thought of her two dear ones in the power of 
the cruel enchanter. 

One night as she was weeping thus, she heard 
a voice which said, — F 

“Tf your love for your brothers is indeed so 


great, Imogen, do not fear to seek them. 
overcomes all things.” 

Imogen was breathless with wonder and a 
desire to hear more, but the voice ceased, and 
though she questioned, the darkness made her no 
answer. 

The next day she thought continually on these 
words, and determined to set forth to seek her 
brothers. She dared not tell her parents of the 
resolution, lest they should prevent her going 
forth, neither dared she take leave of her lover, 
since she knew he would not permit her to go 
unattended ; so she left for them a letter, and a 
tress of her beautiful hair, and set out on her 
journey. 

She hardly knew which road to take, and she 
had no guide on her way, but she had heard the 
Ice King’s domains were far in the north, and 
fixing her eyes on a polar star she journeyed 
northward. Many and many weary days she 
went on until her clothes were frayed and torn, 
and her feet were bruised and bleeding. At 
length, one evening just as the sun was setting, 
she came into the region where the Ice King 
reigned. 

Here every thing was of solid ice, cold, hard, 
and glittering as rock crystal. The streets were 
paved with flinty blocks of ice, and their sharp, 
jagged points cut still more the tired feet of the 
princess. Yet she went on hopefully, for now 
she saw glistening in a thousand points in the 
light of the sun the royal palace. It was a palace 
of ice, supported on hundreds of pillars as smooth 
as steel, and as transparent as glass, while from 
its roof rose again innumerable spires which daz- 
zled so in the light of the setting sun that the 
eye could not look on them. Into this palace, 
which was not guarded by any human being, 
passed the Princess Imogen. 

She went through room after room, gliding 
rapidly over the smooth floors, till she came to 
the central hall, whose lofty ceiling was held up 
by a hundred pillars ; and there in the midst she 
saw the throne of the Ice King. — 

Like all else in his dominions the king was 
cold, hard, and glittering. His eyes gleamed like 
burnished stecl, and his white hair and beard 
floated down to his girdle like fairy frostwork. 
He sat_ erect upon his lofty throne, and neither 
spoke nor moved. Most wonderful of all, he too 
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was transparent; and though he sat silent and 
motionless, the princess could see his icy heart 
beating slowly in his breast, like a dull pendulum 
in a transparent case. 

Then Imogen fell at his feet, and besought 
him to set her brothers free. But, though she 
pleaded long and earnestly, the king gave no 
sign that he heard her. She could hear only the 
sound of her own tears, as they fell from her 
eyes and dropped upon the icy floor. 

The night came on, and Imogen sat in the 
darkness, except that the light from her beautiful 
hair streamed upon the crystal pillars, aud was 
reflected back in pale rays. Then, in the middle 
‘of the night, she heard again the voice which had 
spcken to her before her journey, saying, — 

“There is only one way by which you can 
break the spell which holds your brothers en- 
chanted. You must, with your own hands, weave 
from the locks of your hair a net which shall 
cover the Ice King. When you shall have done 
this, his heart will melt, and, till that is dissolved 
to water, his enchantments can never be broken. 
And that he may gain no power over you, you 
must sing to him unceasingly, for your voice has 
a charm which he cannot overcome.” 

As soon as the morning dawned, the princess 
sat down near the throne of the king and com- 
menced her work. With the jeweled dagger 
which she wore at her girdle she cut some locks 
from her head, and commenced to ‘weave a net. 
At first she was careful to cut those tresses which 
would be missed least, but as she found that the 
work went on slowly, she was obliged to shear 
away lock after lock, till her hair was nearly all 
gone. All the while she sang melancholy songs, 
in a tender voice; and often while she worked 
and sang thus, the tears ran over from her eyes 
and rolled down her pale cheeks. 

So she wrought on, till at last her head was 
all shorn of its wealth of gold, and the Ice King 
was enmeshed in the glittering net which her 
fingers had woven. Then she saw that his heart 
was slowly dropping away in liquid drops. But 
she perceived also that her wonderfully sweet 
voice had, through constant singing, become 
cracked and harsh as the voice of an old woman. 

She had hardly time to think of this, however, 
when, with a mighty crash, the Ice King fell 
from his throne. The floor of the palace heaved 
under her feet, like the waves of the sea, and 
her two brothers, clad all in armor, with their 
swords at their sides, clasped her in their arms 
and bore her from the palace, which was now 
swaying to and fro as if it were shaken by an 
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earthquake. As soon as they reached the out- 
ward wall they commenced their journey home- 
ward, still bearing their sister in their strong arms. 

Imogen now became conscious of the loss of 
her only charms, and began to dread meeting the 
eyes of her parents and her lover. She half 
concealed her face with her mantle; and when 
she was forced to speak, she shuddered at the 
sound of her own voice. Once, when her brothers 
thought she slept, she heard one of them say to 
the other, — 

“ Our sister is indeed good, but what a fright 
she is.” 

And the other answered, — 

“True ; and her voice is like the croaking of 
@ raven.” 

And Imogen hid her face close in the folds of 
her mantle. 

So they journeyed til! they came to the palace 
of the king and queen, their father and mother. 
And at the gates of the palace they were at- 
tended by crowds of the people, who shouted for 
joy at seeing them again. They went on to the 
main hall, where the old king and queen sat in 
state upon their grand throne; and here the 
people pressed in after them with loud acclama- 
tions. Then the king and queen embraced their 
sons, and wept for joy at seeing them again. 

Imogen stood by their side unnoticed, till her 
younger brother led her forward and said, — 

“ Here is our sister, who has rescued us.” 

The king and queen looked at her in amaze- 
ment, and said, — 

“Ts this indeed our daughter? 
know her. How changed she is.” 

And though they embraced her also, the prin- 
cess thought that her mother closed her eyes 
when she kissed her, that she might not see how 
ugly she had become. 

Just then the lover’of Imogen came into the 
royal hall and approached them. She knew his 
footsteps, and cast down her eyes, lest she should 
see him overcome with horror when he looked 
on her. But when she found he came close to 
her side, she said to him in her harsh voice, — 

“I know you cannot love me, since I am so 
hateful to look on. Leave my side, and seek 
some one more worthy of you, and more lovely 
than I.” 

But he stooped down and looked into her eyes, 
saying softly, — 

“To me you are still beautiful, for I love only 
the soul that looks out at your eyes, I find no 
one more lovely than you. It is I who am un- 
worthy.” 


We did not 
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At this he took gently the hand of the prin- 
cess, and for a moment all was silence. Then 
suddenly a murmur rose among the people. 

“Gracious heaven! Look there! see how 
beautiful she is all at once!” 

At this all eyes were turned on Imogen, and 
lo! a golden halo encircled her head and swept 
to her feet, so that no one could say whether it 
was her lovely hair which veiled her, or if she 
were enveloped in rays of light. Her eyes shone 
with a wondrous happy light which illumined her 
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face ; a beautiful rose color tinged her cheeks; and 
when she answered her lover, her voice was <o 
sweet and so penetrating that all who heard her 
could scarcely forbear weeping with a strange and 
new delight. 

Then, above the heads of all, a voice said, — it 
was the same which had guided Imogen, — 

“As Love overcomes and endures all, so it 
transfigures all. Love has triumphed, and Imo- 
gen shall be happy.” 

A. S. MoF. 





THE SLEEPY OLD 


In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes, 
From the Belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 
Longfellow. 

Ar whatever hour of day or night one were to 
enter Bruges, he would be welcomed by the ring- 
ing of bells. Long before he reached the city, — 
unless now he were coming, as probably he would 
come, by the noisy railway,— he would hear the 
pleasant tunes sounding; and if lying in his 
room at the Hotel de Flandres he were to wake 
in the night, he would not have to listen long 
before he would hear the bells again at their 
work, ringing out the bright music. High up in 
the Belfry of Bruges, which rises so loftily above 
Les Halles in the market-place that the great 
building looks like a low-roofed house, the bells are 
swung, and there, every fifteen minutes, day and 
night, they play their tunes. The music sounds 
so sweetly up in the pure air, that it is as a voice 
let down from heaven. No one can see the 
bells, except he climb up the tower staircase or 
mount the opposite houses; only the swallows 
know them well, flying in and out, for their nests 
are there. No one is ringing the bells, yet still 
they sound, making their glad noise above the 
drowsy town of Bruges. 

Drowsy enough it is, looking as if here might 
be the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, and as if 
the bell was ringing day and night to wake her. 
Canals crossed by bridges — Bruges is Bridge in 
Flemish —are in every direction. Back of the 
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Town Hall creeps the sluggish Dyver Canal, and 
it looks no lazier than the few people who walk 
along the shaded mall by its side. In the market- 
place sit a few old women knitting, and selling 
to a few other old women clattering about in 
wooden shoes; and yet, as one goes idling through 
the city, he sees great houses and warehouses, 
with quaint scroll-work on the face, and with 
high stepped roofs. Great churches and hospi- 
tals, with glorious paintings, stand massively by 
themselves, and at the street corners, in niches of 
the houses, stand images of the Virgin Mary and 
child Jesus. There is a street called “ The Street 
of the Lace-makers.” Jog down the street some 
summer afternoon in a rattling vigilante with 
a Flemish driver: you see the quaint houses 
that have settled themselves comfortably as if 
for a long nap, and at each doorstep a knot of 
women and children, gossiping together over their 
lace-making, while the youngest brats play soberly 
about in the gutter. Each has a reel and cush- 
ion, and the little pins move briskly, while the 
tongues of the dames keep pace. Suddenly a 
sharp tinkling bell is heard, rung with a quick, 
decided air. At once women and children drop 
upon their knees ; the vigilante stops, the driver 
uncovers his head, and gets down to kneel upon 
the ground, ali make the sign of the cross, and 
pray until the little procession of priests with the 
Host, which was coming up the street, has passed 
by and gone beyond. 

But the Belfry chimes easily draw us back 
through the silent streets and past the neglected 
houses to the grand square and to the Belfry 
itself. There is room enough here to see it, but 
for a good look the houses opposite, from which 
our picture was taken by a photographer, are 
best. Look now at this Belfry tower. It is only 
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ten feet less than three hundred feet in height. 
Take away the buildings on either side, or rather 
the two wings of the tower, for such they are, 
and you have the tower as it stood in 1364; 
yet not exactly, for you must now add a lofty 
spire which ascended from the summit, but was 
finally burnt in 1741. In place of it is the low 
parapet which may be seen running around the 


which span the distance between the turrets and 
the tower. A second stage brings us to the top 
of the first and original tower, with its four shorter 
pinnacles, and so we descend to where it meets 
the roof of Les Halles; these two wings are 
used, one as a cloth market, the other for a meat 
market. Above the entrance arch-way is a bal- 
cony from which proclamation used to be made, 
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top. You can see, through the open windows 
above, a little of the bells ; below is the great clock, 
and below that a narrow slit of a window; this 
brings us to the base of the highest stage ; this 
upper section of the tower rests on a broader one, 
and from the four corners of this next section 
rise turrets, connected with the tower above by 
what are called flying buttresses, or stone braces, 


and above that is a niche containing a statue of 
the Virgin Mary ; for, as we have seen, the people 
of Belgium are and always have been Roman 
Catholics. 

A long, dark staircase leads step by step 
within the tower to its top. At last a narrow 
ladder leads into the chamber where the bells are 
hung. ‘There is the great bell of all, and there, 
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besides, are forty-seven other bells of different 
weight, ranging from twelve to nearly twelve thou- 
sand pounds, and it is on these that the chimes 
are rung. They have the sweetest tone of all 
the bells in Belgium. In our country a chime is 
a rare thing; and when Mr. Ayliffe rings the 
chimes at Trinity Church in New York on public 
days, the programme is published in the news- 
papers, and at the hour people stand about the 
head of Wall Street to hear with all their might, 
while as far as the bells can be heard, peo- 
ple are listening as to something quite unusual. 
It is different in Belgium, and indeed in other 
European countries, though there they are most 
common. I once strayed into a little German 
church far back in Texas, and there saw the 
schoolmaster ringing chimes upon two poor little 
bells hung above, under the roof. What a faint 
reminder it must have been to the homesick 
exiles ! 

It would not be possible for any one standing 
at the foot of the tower to ring the chimes at 
Bruges by pulling now upon one rope, now upon 
another, as he wished to ring a particular bell. 
To make it possible for the performer, there is a 
very ingenious contrivance in the chamber below 
that containing the belis, by which the musician 
sits at a great key-board like that of a piano, the 
keys of which connect with the hammers that 
strike the bells. He strikes the keys, not with 
his fingers but with his fists, which are guarded 
by leathern coverings; and though great force is 
required, — sometimes being equal to two pounds’ 
weight on each key, — musicians have acquired 
marvelous skill in playing on these colossal instru- 
ments ; they can indeed play music in three parts, 
— the bass being played on pedals, and the first 
and second trebles with the hands. 

But the chimes are sounded every fifteen min- 
utes, and it is plain that no musician could be so 
constantly at work. In fact it is only occasion- 
ally, upon Sundays chiefly, that any one plays 
upon the bells, for generally the bells play them- 
selves. There is a great cylinder in tLe chamber, 
from the circumference of which project pegs 
placed at proper intervals, according to the order 
in which each bell is to be struck. This is made 
to revolve by clock-work, and the pegs are thus 
brought into contact with levers operating upon 
the bell-haramers. The whole isa sort of gigan- 
tic musical-box, only instead of the steel comb 
which one there sees producing the music by vi- 
brating after contact with the pegs, the music 
here is produced by a lever connected with the 
comb, as it were. And just as the airs in the 
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musical-box can be changed, so those in the Belfry 
can be and are changed, — once a year, I think,— 
by altering the relation between the pegs and the 
hammers. 

Look out now through the great open casement, 
and what a wonderful view stretches in every 
direction. The great pla‘n is cultivated like a 
garden, and at this height the canals look like 
ditches for draining the land. There is no coun- 
try in Europe so densely populated as Belgium, 
and every square inch of soil seems to be spaded 
and hoed and raked for cultivation. The line of 
sea can be traced on the north and northeast. 
South thirty miles, lies the town of Courtray; 
southeast is Ghent, twenty-seven miles away, 
and other smaller towns dot the great field. Be- 
low lies the town of Bruges; and now we are so 
far away from human voices and to-day’s news, 
that, standing beside these bells, whose tongues 
have spoken for hundreds of years, and looking 
off to the sea and to the towers of Ghent, it is 
not hard to put our ear close to the Great Bell, 
and listen to the sounds that have been struck 
from it ever since it was first raised to its place. 
If we could leok back over history as well as 
across over this plain, what should we see of deeds 
in which this Bell has taken a part! When was 
it rung? and how came this Belfry to be standing 
here? These great towers are not found thus 
in England, nor in France, nor much in Europe 
anywhere except here in Belgium, and in parts 
of Italy, in Lombardy that is, and in Venice. 
They are in fact witnesses in history. 

Where now the Tower of Bruges stands was 
once a wooden belfry; but before that was built 
there was the busy town, with its artisans and 
sailors. The towns near by, like Bruges, were 
near the sea, and connected inland by numerous 
streams; hence they could raise flax upon the 
broad plains, weave it into cloth in their towns, 
and send it by ships to all parts of the world. 
Year by year they grew richer and more im- 
portant; but those were times when there was 
little law quite so good as a strong arm and sharp 
weapon, and those who had the power kept it for 
their own pleasure. In the days of feudalism, 
the king or emperor claimed to own all beneath 
him,—people, and their lands, and money ; he ex- 
acted soldiers to serve in his army, and money to 
meet his expenses ; but there were great numbers 
of powerful and wealthy men who stood between 
the lowest and himself: thus, he did not com- 
mand the humblest personally, but as a general 
gives his orders to be obeyed by a colonel, who 
in turn orders the captain, who passes the order 
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down until it reaches the private soldier ; so the 
emperor or king had about him barons and earls, 
almost as powerful as himself; these offered their 
services to him with their men, and they obtained 
their men from the neighboriood of their estates 
and castles. It was a time of war and pillage : 
even in peace there were bands of robbers con- 
tinually prowling about. Hence, poor people 
sold themselves in part to those above them, and 
in return got a kind of protection from them. 
The town of Bruges, like others about it, was 
called the possession of the Earl of Flanders, and 
he called himself a subject of the King of France. 
But most of the townsmen did not wish to go to 
war under the banner of the Earl; they preferred 
the life of artisans and sailors, and accordingly 
bought from the Earl the privilege of living 
peaceably at home. The various towns had a 
common interest, and therefore they were leagued 
together for self-defense against marauders. By 
degrees they became more and more capable of 
taking care of themselves; they found that they 
could shoot the bow as well under their own 
leaders as if they were led by a baron. They 
became, too, more engrossed in making money, 
and grew richer and richer. Thé Earls of Flan- 
ders wanted money, for war-making was expen- 


sive, and they were engaged in crusading, which 


took « deal of money that never came back. So 
they went to the rich burghers, as the citizens of 
the towns were called, for money, and in ex- 
change were ready to give them certain privi- 
leges, which before were supposed to belong to 
lords only, — as, for instance, the right to elect 
their own magistrates, and to manage their own 
local affairs. More and more these great towns 
came to be self-dependent. They acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Earls, but in reality they 
ruled themselves. They fortified their cities, and 
built these belfries for watch-towers ; they hung a 
bell in them to call the citizens together in case 
of danger, and by various signals to give warning 
or to tell news. 
“ And hear ye not the bells? they ’re ringing backward,” 


cries the Earl of Flanders, in Henry Taylor’s 
“Philip Van Artevelde.” 

“°T is an alarm! ”’ 
answers the Lord of Occo. 

They built also halls, Hotels de Ville they are 
called, in which ‘¢ citizens met; and to have a 
bell and public hall were among the first privi- 
leges which a town demanded in any bargain 
with its lord. Thus it was that the belfry was 
at once a servant of the town, and a constant re- 
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minder of the power which they were holding. 
A citizen might well feel proud us he passed by 
the belfry, for it told him that he was not alto- 
gether the property of some haughty lord, but 
that he could with his fellows treat with that lord 
almost as an equal. As the towns grew stronger, 
they grew more self-reliant, and more proud, too, 
of the commonwealths which they had built up. 
A fire, perhaps, destroyed their watch-tower, or 
they tore it down, and then in place they built 
brick ones, adding another stage as they grew 
richer and freer; they were fighting now for their 
rights as well as paying for theza, and their towns 
became strongly fortified cities. Their halls 
where they met could not be too magnificent for 
their wealth, nor too grand to show their pride : 
they were the palaces of the people, for the people 
were now beginning to feel that they were the 
rulers. When Philip the Fair, King of France, 
visited Bruges in 1302, his wife, Queen Jeanne 
of Navarre, cried with vexation, when she saw 
the ladies of Bruges,—“I thought I was the 
only queen here, and yet here are more than five 
hundred queens ;” so splendidly did they carry 
themselves with their wealth and their pride. 

These gigantic towers were the brawny arms 
which Flanders held up, as if saying, “See how 
mighty we are, and what our own hands have 
wrought!” The bell was the voice of the tower, 
and it spoke in all kinds of tones. -In the charter 
of an ancient town we read: “If an outsider has 
a complaint against a burgher, the Schepens and 
Schout (7. e. the aldermen and mayor) must ar- 
range it. If either party refuses submission to 
them, they must ring the town-bell and summon 
an assembly of all the burghers to compel him. 
Any one ringing the town-bell, except by general 
consent, and any one not appearing when it tolls, 
are liable to a fine.” So we see that the bell 
was a very important personage in the town. 
Swinging up there in the tower, it kept a sort of 
watch over the liberties of the town, and the 
rights of each citizen and outsider also. At cer- 
tain hours, too, it rang out to tell workmen when 
to begin and when to stop work. For centuries, 
every morning, noon, and evening, it rang for 
this; and such was the rush of workmen at those 
hours over the bridges that cross the canals, that 
the laws forbade the draws to be raised then to 
let boats through. 

But it must not be supposed that all things 
went on smoothly, the towns becoming richer and 
freer constantly. Tiere was jealousy between 
them, fierce rivalry of trade and blood, each town 
seeking to ruin its neighbor while it enriched it- 
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self. Bruges and Ghent, especially, were rivals 
and at last broke out into war, as we shall see. 
And more than this, not only were the towns in- 
corporated, that is, possessing privileges of self- 
government, but, from a very early period, the 
various trades and erts were banded together 
into what were called guilds, which were formed, 
as the towns were, for mutual protection. To 
have any part in the government, one must be a 
member of a guild; and these societies naturally 
became jealous of each other’s infiuence and 
power. The Earl of Flanders shrewdly took ad- 
vantage of all this weakness. It was his aim to 
keep control over these rich towns, but he knew 
that if they were of one mind in the towns, and 
the towns were banded together against him, he 
would stand a poor chance of getting his money. 
So it was his policy to set one town against 
another, and one guild in the same town against 
another in the same town. He made friends of 
different parties, and hence in war he was sure 
of some support. The history of these towns is 
an interesting one, but it grows sad as we see 
how they lost their liberty by quarreling among 
themselves. It would be sadder, if we did not 
believe, as we do, that the towns, like those of 
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Lombardy and Venice, were getting gains for 
liberty all over the world, and when they were 
crushed, liberty did not go down, but showed it- 
self stronger in Holland, then broadened in Eng- 
land, and, passing to America, established itself so 
firmly that every shock felt here makes sorrowful 
the friends of liberty in Europe. 

We have stood so long looking out of the 
Belfry window that there is not time to show 
what we have seen, but at other times we may 
hear what the Belfry of Bruges witnessed in 
those early days. It was something to have seen 
the men of Bruges returning from the Battle of 
the Golden Spurs ; and for the Belfry’s sake let us 
hope that it did not see its great Gilt Dragon, as 
large as a bull, taken down by the men of Ghent 
eighty years afterward, — though to this day the 
Dragon can be seen twinkling in the distance 
upon the Belfry of Ghent. The town of Bruges 
is sleépy indeed, but it has some grand dreams. 
We walk again through its drowsy streets, but if 
we only read history well, and keep our eyes 
open, we may see wonderful sights and great 
goings on among the crowds of citizens. Let us 
watch for the return of the men of Bruges from 
the Battle of the Golden Spurs. 

Vv. D. P. 





THE SONG OF 
Ou, what a pleasant home is this 

We have all to ourselves! 
To nose about all day is bliss, 

On these old attic shelves. 


For here are dolls’ legs stuffed with bran, 
Old drums with leather sides, 

Papers and books, a ball and fan, 
And hosts of things besides. 


Last year we had a box ot’ soap, 
And dragged the bars around, 
Tied to our tails, as with a rope, 


Making a jolly sound. 


They found us out, and took away 
All of it we had left ; 

Which was a mean trick, I must say, 
If ’t was not really theft. 


We ’re gnawing an old saddle now, 
And that ’s a splendid thing! 





THE RATS. 


The stirrups clank, and oh, then how 
We make the attic ring ! 


We have things here quite our own way, 
Save one day in the year, 

When in the wall we hide away, 
And leave the attic clear. 


For house-maids come, with broom and tub, 
And loudly do they scold ; 

“Vile rats!” they say, while fast they scrub, 
“Indeed you have grown bold! 


“ What work you ’ve made here! We will see 
What cats and traps can do 

To kill you; for we cannot be 
So overrun by you.” 


They clean our house, then go away ; 
And still we live and run, 

As we have done for many a day : 
Oh! life is full of fun. 
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FRANK GORDON; OR, WHEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY. 


CHAPTER I. 
FRANK, AND THE FAMILY. 


Anp who was Frank Gordon? 

He was a little boy about six years old. He 
had light, chestnut-colored hair, soft gray eyes, 
and ruddy cheeks. He was gentle and kind to 
every body, but especially to his sister Anna, who 
was two years younger than himself, and whom 
he dearly loved. No doubt he had some faults 
and bad ways, as almost all children have, but 
there is no need to speak of them now. His 
father and mother thought him a good, amiable, 
and obedient boy. 

Anna, his sister, had the same kind of eyes 
that he had, but her face was pale and thoughtful, 
and her flaxen-colored hair was soft as silk. She 
was as good to him as he was to her, and it made 
their parents glad to see them spend day after day 
together in play without quarreling and almost 
without disagreeing. Perhaps the reason why 
they got along so well was that Frank knew that 
Anna loved him, and he therefore gave up to her 
as often as he could; and that Anna knew that 
Frank loved her too, and that he was older and 
better able to judge than she was, and, therefore, 
she also was ready to give up to him; for all 
children who are ready to give up to each other 
find that it is very easy to agree, and that they 
are almost certain to have a pleasant time in each 
other’s company. 

Frank and Anna had a curly headed little 
baby brother, whose name was Tommy. He was 
nearly a year old, with bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks. He could neither talk nor walk yet, 
but he was trying to do both; and it amused 
them very much to see him toddle along from 
chair to chair, and to hear what funny sounds he 
made whenever he tried to talk. For although 
he could say “Mamma” and “ Papa” as plainly 
as any body, he could hardly say any thing else; 
but when he tried to call Anna’s name he would 
say “ Nah,” and when he tried to call Frank’s he 
would say * Pak.” But although Tommy was 
not worth much, either as a talker or a walker, 
every body seemed to love him and to take care 
of him, as if he were worth a great deal. 

Besides him, they had a big brother, named 
Robert, and a big sister, named Mary. Robert 
was twelve years old; he was studying Latin, and 
Greek, and mathematics, under his father, and was 


almost ready to go to college, only he was not 
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old enough. Mary was ten years old. She was 
studying Latin too, because she did not like to 
have Robert know too much more than she did. 
And, besides her studies, she learned needlework, 
and music, and housekeeping under her mother, 
and Robert went every day into the fields with his 
father to learn the art of planting. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gordon, the parents of these chil- 
dren, were both of them born and brought up on 
the sea-board, near the salt-water. Dr. Gordon 
came from the sea-board of Georgia, below Savan- 
nah, and Mrs. Gordon came from the sea-board of 
South Carolina, below Charleston. For a num- 
ber of years they lived on a plantation near the 
sea; but when Anna was a baby Mrs. Gordon 
began to be so weak and sickly that Dr. Gordon 
bought a beautiful little farm in the mountains of 
Georgia, and moved there with his family, in 
hopes that she would enjoy strenger health. 

Anna was too young, when they moved to the 
up-country, to remember any thing about the sea- 
board, nor, indeed, did Frank remember much. 
He said that he recollected a broad river, with a 
high bluff on one side, and a wide marsh on the 
other, covered with tall, coarse grass, and that he 
recollected seeing pretty white cranes and _ tall 
blue herons wading in the muddy water after fish ; 
but what-he remembered best of his sea-board 
home were his father’s pigeons, which were so 
tame that when any one held ont his hand with 
corn in it, and called “Tom, Tom!” they would 
crowd right into the hand to eat the corn. 

Robert and Mary were old enough before they 
left to remember a great deal; and besides this, 
they had gone down with their father more than 
once, to keep him company, when he went to 
spend a month or two at his plantation, to see 
after his crop and to distribute clothing to his 
negroes. 

The farm where the family now lived was in 
a beautiful valley, with a bright, clear stream run- 
ning through it, having a range of high hills on 
either side, and biue distant mountains beyond 
the hills. Standing on their piazza they could see 
the shadows of the clouds chasing each other 
along the mountains; and oftentimes they could 
see the rain pouring down in white sheets upon 
the distant mountain sides, while it was bright 
sunshine where they were. 

A deep piazza ran around three sides of the 
house, and beyond the piazza was a pretty court- 
yard, crowded with flowers and with shrubbery. 
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In one corner of this court-yard Frank had built 
a nice little play-house for his sister Anna, in a 
clump of honeysuckles; and in the opposite cor- 
ner, near a chestnut-tree that grew outside, he 
had built one for himself. His own house he 
called Chestnut Hill; and when he and Anna 
went to their father to ask him for a name for 
hers, he said he thought Azalea would do, because 
Azalea is the Latin for honeysuckle. Almost 
every day, when it did not rain, Frank would call 
his dog, Fidéle, and go over to Azalea on a visit 
to Anna; and then, after staying with her a 
while, he would return to his own house, and 
Anna would dress her two dolls, Emma and Mat- 
tie, very nicely, and take them over to Chestnut 
Hill, to pay a visit to Frank; and many a nice 
time they had playing lady and gentleman with 
each other. 


CHAPTER II. 


A TALK IN DR. GORDON’S STUDY. 
Monday Evening. 

In one of the wings of Dr. Gordon’s house was 
a room called The Study. There were plenty of 
books on the shelves, and of maps and pictures on 
the walls, and quite a variety of chairs and settees 
in the room, enough to accommodate a dozen 
people. This was Dr. Gordon’s private room, 
and during certain hours of the day, and especially 
. at night, nobody ever thought of going there, ex- 
cept for very special reasons ; Lut at certain other 
hours every body in the family would be found 
there, and seemed to be as much at home as if it 
were the family room. 

One evening, soon after sunset, Dr. Gordon sat 
in a cushioned arm-chair in his study, and Mrs. 
Gordon sat in a rocker beside him sewing. He 
had been reading to her untid he was weary, and 
now stopped to rest his voice, but his eyes were 
still upon the pages of the book, as if he were 
reading to himself. 

Just at this moment Frank and Anns came 
softly into the room, and stood by him without 
saying a word. The reason why they were so 
quiet was that they had been tauglit that it is not 
proper nor polite for children to interrupt grown 
people when they are engaged in any thing. But 
as soon as their father looked up with a smile, as 
much as to say, “ Well, little folks, what do you 
want now?” Frank turned his eyes toward the 
window, where he could see the evening clouds 
beginning to look red, and asked, — 
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“Father, is not blindman’s holiday almost 
come ?” 

What Frank meant by “ blindman’s holiday” 
was that time of the evening when it is too 
early to light up the house, and yet too late to 
read or sew with comfort. Dr. and Mrs. Gordon 
had been so long in the habit of giving up this 
part of the day to pleasant talks with their chil- 
dren, that Frank and Anna had come almost to 
believe that it belonged to them, and father and 
mother with it. 

When Frank looked out of the window and 
asked that question, his father looked out too and 
answered, — . 

“T should hardly call it blindman’s holiday yet, 
for I was reading very comfortably just now, and 
your mother seems to be sewing very comfortably 
now. But if what you want is to have a little 
talk, I will say yes on one condition, —— that you 
tell me what to talk about.” 

“Oh yes, father,” Frank quickly replied, “ we 
can do that. It is the very thing we came to 
do.” 

“Indeed!” said his father. 
know what it is.” 

“ Why, father, it is just to tell us about your 
own self when you were a little boy.” 

“ When I was a little boy? What makes you 
think that I have any thing to tell of myself when 
I was a little boy?” asked his father, laughing. 

“ Sister Mary told us so,” little Anna answer- 
ed, coming close up to her father and putting her 
hand on his knee —“ sister Mary told us so, and 
brother Robert too.” 

And Frank went on to say, “ Yes, father, they 
told us that you had ever so many stories, that 
you used to tell them when they were little like 
us, but which you have never told us at all. They 
say that you have ever so many stories about 
yourself, and about other little boys, and some 
about little girls too ; and stories about dogs and 
cats, and snakes and alligators, and — and —- al- 
most every thing else that any body cares to hear 
about.” 

When Frank said this, Mrs. Gordon laughed 
right out in a merry way, and said, — 

“You are caught now, papa. It will be a long 
time from this befere you can say to them that 
you cannot think of a story to tell. For I have 
heard you tell so many, and of such different 
kinds, that I believe if Frank or Anna were to 
say ‘ Foot,’ or ‘Gun,’ or even ‘ Light-wood-knot,’ 
you could think of something upon that subject 
to tell them.” 

“ Well, may be so,” he replied. 
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Iam willing to try. But I must have good to 
grow out of it. Let me think a moment.” 

He put his hand to his forehead and shut his 
eyes for a little while, then said, — 

“ Children, I have some brand-new stories to 
tell you, and what is better than that, they are all 
true; stories of what happened when I was a 
little boy. Now I will promise to tell you one 
at every blindman’s holiday for a week, on one 
condition: do you hear?” 

He looked to see if they were listening, and 
then continued. “I want these stories to do you 
good. But some of the things I am going to tell 
about were not good ; for when I was a little boy, 
the children did and said some foolish things, 
just as children do now. What I want you to 
promise me is this: that so long as the stories 
last — and they may last for several weeks — you 
will try to be right good children.” 

He stopped for a moment, and observing that 
they were very attentive, he went on to say, — 

“TI do not mean to make yuu promise that you 
will be perfect, for that you cannot be; but that 
you will try every day to be as good as you can 
be to your mother and to me, and to every body 
else; and if you fail in any thing at all, you 
will come right to your mother or me, and tell 
about it. Now, honor bright, will you promise ?” 

Frank clapped his hands and replied at once, 
“ Yes, sir — yes.” But Anna did not speak. She 
looked upon the floor, and seemed to be thinking 
very hard. Her father said to her, — 

“ Well, Anna, are you not willing to promise 
to be good ?” 

“ But are we not trying to be good now?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, my dear little daughter,” her father an- 
swered, “I believe you are trying, and it is this 
that makes us jove you so much. Still, you are 
not perfect. And what I want you to promise 
is, that, so long as the stories last, you will try to 
be good all the time, and good in every thing.” 

Anna looked as if she still did not exactly 
understand what he meant; so he spoke again, 
and said, — 

“ Did not you and Frank have a kind of half- 
quarrel this morning? Was that good? And 
were you not cross to one of the servants yester- 
day? Was that good? And did not somebody 
complain the other day that you were not gen- 
erous and obliging about your rocking-horse ? 
Was that good? And did not your mother say 
this very evening that you did not obey quite 
80 pleasantly and so quickly as you might? 
Was thai good ?” 
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Anna’s face turned very red, almost as red as 
some of the sunset clouds she was looking at, 
while her father talked in this plain way about 
her faults ; for she was ashamed to see that she was 
not nearly so good after all as she supposed herself 
to be. But she was good in one thing, — she was 
a pleasant-tempered child, and wanted to do what 
was right ; so instead of pouting and being sullen at 
what had been said to her, she came close up to her 
father, and looked right into his eyes and said, — 

“ Well, father, if I have not been as good as I 
ought, I will try to be so. And whenever I do 
any thing that is wrong, I will come straight to 
you or to mother, and tell all about it.” 

Then her father put his arm around her, and 
drew her near to him and kissed her, and said, — 
“ That is exactly right, my sweet little daughter. 
Now, do what you promise, and I will not ask 
for more.” 

As he said these words he looked out of the 
window again, and remarked, — 

“TI believe blindman’s holiday has come at 
last. Shall we have one of the stories now, or 
wait till another evening ? ” 

“Oh now, now!” Frank and Anna both said. 

“ Well, I must wait a moment to think what 
it shall be about,” he continued. But he had 
searcely spoken before a soft, low voice behind 
him was heard to say, — 

“ The kittens ! father. 
in the gig-box.” 

The person who spoke was Mary. She had 
crept in so quietly that no one knew of her being 
there until she made herself known. She had 
come hoping to hear some of the same stories she 
recollected hearing her father tell when she was 
a little girl; and this was one of them. 

“ Very well then,” her father replied ; when, just 
as he was ready to begin, there was another voice 
which said, — 

“May I listen too?” This was Robert’s. 
Big boy as he was, he liked, as well as any body, 
to hear a child’s story, and he always listened to 
one or read it when he had the chance. 

There was quite a little company assembled by 
this time in the study. There was Dr. Gordon 
sitting in his big arm-chair, and Mrs. Gordon 
near by him in her rocker, and Robert and Mary 
on an Indian ¢ .¢ settee, and Frank and Anna, 
standing, one ov each side of their father’s knees. 

These made six people in all; and yet be- 
fore Dr. Gordon began his story some others 
came in. Not Tommy, though; for he was too 
young to listen, and he would have done too 
much talking himself. No, he was in the nursery, 
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with his dear, good, black nurse, Marm Betsey, 
whom he loved almost like his own mother. But 
Betsey’s son Theodore, (whom every body called 
Tedo) was there. Tedo was Frank’s playmate 
when he needed one; and Frank always wanted 
Tedo to enjoy whatever good things he had, so 
far as it was right for a servant to do, and had 
called him in. 

And Clara and Ellen, two bright mulatto girls, 
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a little older than Anna, were there too. They 
were the daughters of Charlotte, Mrs. Gordon’s 
seamstress and body servant ; and whenever Anna 
needed a little servant or a playmate they were 
always glad to be with her. 

These little servants took their places near 
the door, where they could hear and see well. 
When all was perfectly stiil, Dr. Gordon told 
them the story to be found in the next chapter. 

F. R. G. 
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SOME WHITE MICE AT HOME. 


Sex these little white mice! There are two 
of them. One of them is coming down the lad- 
der; the other is inside bis house, nibbling a 
piece of cracker which the girl is holding out to 
him, between the bars at the door. The girl’s 
name is Ettie. 

There is a little bell inside, and a bell-pull by 
the side of the door. The girl rang the bell, and 
the mouse ran down to the door to get something 
to eat. The little rogues always know there is 
somebody at the door, to give them something to 
eat, when they hear the bell ring, and they gen- 
erally both run down to get it. But now one of 
them is interested in seeing if he can go down 
the ladder. 


You would think that there was danger that 
the one coming down the ladder would run away. 
But there is no danger at all. He is afraid to 
run away; he is almost afraid to come down the 
ladder. If the boy were to attempt to catch him, 
or even to touch him, he would turn round and 
run back into his house again, by way of the 
great gate leading into the balcony, where he 
came out. 

These mice were given to a sick lady, to amuse 
her as she was sitting in her sick-chair. When 
they were first given to her, they had only a 
small cage, made of tin. It consisted of a house, 
and a revolving wheel by the side of it. You 
see this house and wheel in the picture, at the 
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upper part, on the right-hand. But this was not 
large enough, or open enough, for the lady to see 
them well. She could scarcely see them at all 
in the house, on account of the openings in the 
window being so small. She could only see 
them to advantage when they were in the wheel, 
and then they were always running so fast, and 
kept the wheel spinning at such a rate of speed, 
that you could not see them very distinctly. 

It was curious, however, to observe that they 
seemed to have made a rule between them, that 
only one of them should be in the wheel at a 
time. The reason was that they could not work 
together well to make the wheel revolve. One 
would perhaps set off to go one way, and the other, 
the other, and so the wheel would not turn; but 
they did not know why. Or, if they both went 
the same way, one would happen to stop a mo- 
ment, and then the wheel would carry him over, 
heels over head, to the back side, while the other 
kept running on upon the front side, and this 
would stop the wheel again. So they soon found 


out that, for some reason or other, they could not 
tell what, the wheel would not revolve well when 
both of them were in it; and they had sense 
enough to conclude that they would take turns. 
When one was in the wheel revolving, the other 


would wait patiently in the house. At length, 
after a reasonable time, the first one would run 
back into the house and let the other come out 
and take As turn. 

If either of them stayed in the wheel too long, 
thus trespassing, so to speak, on the turn of the 
other, the other, after waiting a reasonable while, 
would come in from the house, and then the tres- 
passer would immediately give up the place, and 
run back into the house, leaving the wheel to his 
mate, as he ought to do. 

I think this was being pretty sensible for mice. 
Indeed, I have known some children not so sensi- 
ble as this.. I have known two children who had 
one swing between them quarrel about who should 
have it, and both get hold of it, and struggle to 
keep each other from getting in, thus preventing 
either of them from swinging, instead of having 
sense enough, like the mice, to arrange peaceably 
about taking turns. 

The bedroom where the mice slept in this first 
small cage was in the attic. There was a floor, 
like a shelf, put in there, and during the day- 
time, the mice used to climb up there and lie 
down together very lovingly, and go to sleep. It 
was in the evening and night that they liked best 
to be awake, and to run about and play, and re- 
volve in their cage. 
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At last, finding that this small cage did not 
give the mice much room for their play, and 
more especially considering that the sick lady 
could not see them very well’ through the win- 
dow, we concluded to make an enlargement of 
their accommodations, by extending the cage to 
the left, and putting a new storey under the whole 
length of it below, which made the whole house 
look as you see it in the picture. The addition 
to the left forms a pavilion, with a balcony in 
front, as you see. The pavilion has a curved 
roof, with an open space under the eaves for air. 
Something very curious happened about this open 
space, as you will presently see. The sides of 
the pavilion were made of plates of glass, set in a 
wooden frame, which formed the corners. There 
was a door made in the end toward the old cage, 
opposite the cage-door, and when both doors were 
open the mice could pass through. The doors 
were sliding doors, and could be opened and shut 
from-the front by means of a wire. 

In front of the pavilion was a balcony, with a 
wide door, which is now open. There was a lad- 
der, which could be hooked on in front of the 
balcony, and when the door was open the mice 
used sometimes to come down this ladder. There 
is a boy named Michel standing near now, watch- 
ing one of them come down. The lower end of 
this ladder ends now in the air, but the house 
was sometimes placed so that the ladder led 
down to the table, and then the mice would go 
down and play all about the table. 

In the middle of the fioor of the pavilion you 
see a small hole, with a little balustrade of wire 
eround it. This is where the mice went down 
into the lower storey. Just under this hole there 
was a little ladder, made of wire, which served 
for stairs. These stairs led down, not to the 
bottom of the lower storey, but only half-way, to 
a long gallery, which passed along the back side, 
and across the left-hand end of the interior of 
the lower storey. This gallery had a railing in 
front of it, and two or three flights of stairs lead- 
ing down to the floor below; and at the farther 
end of it, toward the right, there was a little 
bedroom, and by the door leading into the bed- 
room was the door bell, which was rung by means 
of a wire and bell-pull by the side of the door at 
the end. 

You cannot see these things in the picture, 
because the front of the house is ap. But the 
house was made so that the whole front could be 
taken down, being hung on hinges at the lower 
edge. There was a plate of glass behind this 
front, which prevented the mice from coming out 
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when the front was down, but enabled us to see 
the whole interior very clearly. The sick lady 
used to keep the front of the cage almost always 
down, and looking through the glass she could see 
the mice running up and down the different stair- 
ways, or along the gallery to and from their bed- 
room. Sometimes one of them would come out 
of his bed, run along the gallery to the stairs 
leading up to the storey above, thence out through 
the hole into the pavilion, and from the pavilion 
through the old house into the revolving wheel, 
and would run in the wheel at the top of his 
speed for some time, and then would go down 
again to see what his mate was doing. 

When the front was down we could, at first, 
look directly into the little bedroom, through the 
glass which formed the front of it, and see the mice 
make their bed. They made it out of a tuft of 
cotton-wool, which we put in at their door. They 
seized the cotton as soon as they saw it, and pull- 
ed it in through the bars, and then took it up into 
their bedroom and spread it evenly all over the 
floor. Finally, finding that too much light came 


in through the glass in the daytime, when they 
wanted to be asleep, and, perhaps, not liking to 
have people looking in upon them all the time 
when they were in bed, they spread the <otton all 


over the glass on the inside, so as to form a kind 
of curtain, leaving a very small opening where 
they used to peep out. After this we could not 
see them in their bed except by lifting off the old 
house above, and so looking down upon them; for 
the old house was attached to the lower storey in 
such a way that it could be lifted off at any time, 
and there was a glass top to the lower storey under 
it, which prevented the mice from getting out. 
One morning, when the girl who had charge 
of the mouse-house came to give the mice their 
food, she lifted off the upper part, and there, on 
looking down into the little bedroom, she saw, to 
her utter astonishment, not only the two white 
mice in their bed, but also a common brown 
mouse with them, all three cuddled up together. 
It seems this stranger had crept out from some 
hole in the room during the night, and seeing 
these mice playing in their house, conceived a 
strong desire to get inside himself, and after exam- 
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ining the house all around, he found that he could 
get in at the narrow opening under the eaves of 
the pavilion by gnawing away the wood a little. 
We prevented his getting out there again by in- 
serting a stout wire in the middle of the opening, 
all around. The brown mouse seemed very much 
frightened and was very wild, darting to and fro 
along the gallery like a flash when he saw any 
one coming, and trying to find some place to hide. 
He remained in the house several days, and then 
gnawed out at the left-hand end of the balcony, 
although all the woodwork that he could get at 
was covered with a thick coat of coarse sand, 
put on by means of glue. 

We made a little door over the place where he 
got out, hanging it from above, so that he might 
get in again, if he chose, by pushing against 
it from the outside, while the white mice, we 
thought, could not get out, for it could not be 
pushed outward. But he never came in that 
way, and on the other hand, the white mice found 
a way to get out there, by lifting up the door with 
one of their paws, which they would put under 
the lower edge. Que night, about midnight, we 
were awakened by hearing a little squeaking. On 
turning up the gas we found the white mice out 
on the carpet, in great distress because they could 
not find their way back into their house again. 
They got out by means of this little door. We 
afterward saw them open this door several times 
and creep out ; so we had to fasten it up. 

All this about these white mice and their cage 
is true. In large cities there are places where 
they keep such mice for sale. They keep them 
When 
they sell one, they take him up by the tail and let 
him down, head foremost, into a small paper bag, 
and then pinch together the top of the bag, and 
you carry him home in that, if you have a cage 
at home to put him in. If you have not, you 
can buy a cage and put him in at once, when 
you buy him. They are tame and of a very 
gentle disposition, and if you treat them kindly 
you can make them so familiar that you can take 
them out of the cage and play with them on the 
carpet. There was a boy, named Harry, who 
used to play in this way with these mice. 
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A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 


Wuewn Christmas comes in the winter-time, as 
it has come ever since I can remember, the earth 
is very apt to get a Christmas present of a fall 
of snow ; and if one were an old fence, or a house- 
roof, or a patch of brown dry grass that had 
once been green, one would wish every Christ- 
mas to have the same present of a great snow 
fall that should cover one up, so that péople 
would say, —“ Really, how charmingly that old 
fence looks;” or “How the snow takes off the 
sharpness of that roof ;” or, if they were trying to 
be poetical, “See what a soft ermine mantle hangs 
over the shoulder of that hill!” And yet if the 
snow lay heavily upon the house-roof very long, 
one would think that there could be little heat 
for the dwellers inside, else it would be melted 
off. 

Every body, however, does not keep a fire 
burning all night in the house, and perhaps that 
was the reason why two houses which stood 
almost touching each other had heavy capes of 
snow on, the night before Christmas. It was 
easily to be seen; for the moon was shining 
brightly after the day’s snow-storm, and the 
house-tops looked wonderfully white and cold. 
These two houses, though the snow fell on both 
alike, were as different as two men. One, with 
its pointed roof, was like a tall man with an old- 
fashioned hat on. It stood in a dignified sort 
of way, as if it respected itself, looking out in 
every direction with windows set firmly in their 
places, or perched, leaning upon their elbows, on 
the roof. Each of the windows had its own pri- 
vate cap, which it kept on all the while of course, 
for its head was out-of-doors in all kinds of 
weather ; and the front door had, besides, two pil- 
lars on which tolean. A flight of steps led up to 
it, so that people who wished to enter must climb 
up to it, and ring a brass bell-handle, and read 
Frome on a great door-plate. There was a 
chimney, with a row of little chimney-pots on 
top — a separate little hole for each fireplace in the 
house : the range in the kitchen sent up its smoke 
by a sort of private back-stairs, so as not to in- 
terfere with the smoke from the parlor and the 
dining-room. And the fence in front of the house 
had a brass head on each iron spike, and they 
stood in a row glaring at one like a squad of 
policemen, saying, “ Keep your hands off the 
house, if they ’re not clean!” 


It seems very strange, then, that upon one side 
of this house the windows should all look at the 
wall of the other house, which stood separated from 
it by not more than ten feet. They did not in- 
deed look into it, for their, blinds were all shut 
tight, but it was for no lack of openness in 
the other house. This had no blinds at all, and 
it had windows directly opposite the blinds, at 
which they stared all day long, like eyes without 
winkers. The house was not so high, however, 
as Mr. Frome’s, and had a flat roof, over which 
the upper windows in the roof of Mr. Frome’s 
house could see very well if there was any thing 
worth looking at. It was a squarish, short-neck- 
ed house, sitting on the ground, and one could 
walk straight in by a door so flat that when it 
was shut one could hardly tell it from the rest of 
the house-front. Regular rows of windows occu- 
pied the front and side, looking as if they had all 
been sawed out after the house was made. There 
was no fence in front; but the fence that sepa- 
rated it from the neighbor house was right 
against this house, or rather the house looked as 
if it had been set against the fence, for the fence 
was older. There was a name upon the door, 
spelled in China letters — Grasn. So Mr. Grash 
lived here. 

At the time when our story begins there was 
no light in Mr. Frome’s house, but in a window 
of the second story of Mr. Grash’s there was a 
twinkling light, and shadows of persons could be 
seen moving back and forth. There was a light 
in the neighboring room also. “It was nearly 
midnight ; the snow-storm which had fallen all 
day had given place to bright moonlight, but 
clouds had gathered, and there was promise of 
a new snow-storm. Nevertheless, two humble 
neighbors that had come out to see each other in 
the moonlight, remained out-of-doors. They were 
two cats, unon the roofs of these two houses, 
One was sitting on the sill of a roof-window of 
Mr. Frome’s house — that was Mr. Frome’s Cat ; 
the other was upon the roof of Mr. Grash’s house 
— that was Mr. Grash’s Cat. They could talk 
very easily across the narrow space that separated 
the two houses. 

“A still night, neighbor,’ said Mr. Frome’s 
Cat. 

“ Aye, you may well say that,” rejoined Mr. 
Grash’s Cat. “This snow does make soft trav- 
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eling. It’s the only time when I wish I were 
white, — snow-white I mean, for I bave some 
white,” and he looked proudly on his fur. “One 
makes dreadful shadows on the snow. I say, do 
you think we should make less if we were wholly 
white ?” 

“ Well, I am not sure,” said the other, reflecting. 
“But it’s the moon you know that makes us 
make shadows, and this is what puzzles me. Why 
does not the moon make a shadow too? That 


great round thing goes across the sky as fast as a 
rat sometimes, but we don’t see any round shadow 
going down the street. I’ve often watched for 
it,” and he looked puzzled. 

They both sat some time in silence, but neither 
could answer the question. Mr. Frome’s Cat 
was still thinking about it, but Mr. Grash’s Cat 
had other thoughts. He spoke again, — 

“T say, does she ever leave the cover off?” 

“The cover ?” 

“Yes, the cover; you know, the cook, in the 
back-yard,” said Mr. Grash’s Cat, licking his 
chops, and looking rather hungry. 
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“T am fed in the house,” said Mr. F'rome’s Cat 
with dignity. 

“ As if you did not go out and help yourself,” 
said the other scornfully. 

“T have no need to,” said Mr. Frome’s Cat 
coldly, “ and we don’t keep it in the yard.” 

“Don’t tell me! precious fine you are with 
your wall behind, so high I can’t climb over. 
How some people think they ’re too good for their 
neighbors!” and Mr. Grash’s Cat looked spite- 
fully across. 

“ Our neighbors were not of our choosing,” 
said Mr. Frome’s Cat. “ We hardly should 
select such ungenerous — but, oh dear! I 

= knew we should quarrel if we got on to this 
= subject again. Come, it has begun to snow 
again, let us part.” 

“ Ungenerous!” exclaimed Mr. Grash’s 
Cat, —“ungenerous! is not this our land, 

= and did we not have the right to build just 

\t where we pleased on our own land? and if 

‘ your house happened to stand so near, say, 

. was that our fault? and if your windows 
looked into ours on one side, say, did we 
make your windows? Ungenerous!” 


“ But, Mr. Grash,” said Mr. Frome’s Cat, 
~ — they always called each other Mr. Frome 
_ and Mr. Grash when they got excited talk- 


ing about the houses, —“ but, Mr. 
our house was built first ”— 
“ And could no one else build a house 
after you, good Mr. Frome?” 
“ Nay, hear me, friend Grash. We built 
our house first when there was no other 
=- house near, and put windows upon this side 
purposely to see the fine view beyond. We 
tried to buy your land, but you would not 
sell, and said you had no thought of build- 
ing; and then because you claimed that our 
fence was set a half foot on your ground, 
though the law showed it was not, what 
should you do but out of spite build a honse 
on the very edge of your land, shutting out our 
view on that side and obliging us to close all the 
windows. I must say it was ungenerous; it was 
more, it was wicked!” and Mr. Frome’s Cat 
held up his paw and looked the other way. 

“Oh, oh!” snarled Mr. Grash’s Cat, “and 
you are the upright, honest neighbor that went to 
law about it, and tried your best to impoverish 
us, and then offered to buy our house —oh, oh! 
And your little boys have learned to call us names, 
and to fling stones at me/ Say, was that wicked ?” 
And Mr. Grash’s Cat bounced up and down in 
a rage, with both paws stretched out. 


Grash, 
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“ You shall have a piece of my mind, neigh- 
bor,” said Mr. Frome’s Cat, getting up in great 
excitement and standing on the very edge of the 
slippery roof. “ But, oh dear!” he suid, as his 
feet sank in the cold snow, “ here we are quar- 
reling again over this old matter,” and he returned 
to his shelter by the window. “ Do, pray, let us 
leave this horrid subject. What a charming 
night !” 

Mr. Frome’s Cat meant well, but he did not 
have much tact. 

“ A charming night !” hissed the other. “Say, 
what is the piece of your mind? Oh, how grand 
you feel!” 

“You ’re hungry, friend,” said Mr. Frome’s 
Cat soothingly. “Come, let us see what we can 
find.” 

“ And well I may be,” retorted the other fierce- 
ly, “ with your high wall — oh!” 

“ Well,” said his neighbor, eager to keep the 
peace, “just jump across, and we’ll go down 
there.” : 

Now Mr. Grash’s Cat never had jumped across 
before, but the temptation was so great to the 
hungry fellow that he did not hesitate more than 
a moment, and made the leap. Alas! perhaps 


he was weak, perhaps the distance was more than 
he thought, — poor Mr. Grash’s Cat just jumped 


into the air and went down, down, over and over 
to the ground between the two houses. Mr. 
Frome’s Cat saw him disappear; Mr. Frome’s 
Cat rushed to the edge to look after his comrade ; 
the roof was steep, the snow slipped, and Mr. 
Frome’s Cat went down, down, over and over, to 
the ground; both were in the air at once, but 
of course Mr. Grash’s Cat reached bottom first, 
and each as they fell uttered a long scream. 

At the sound, a window in Mr. Grash’s house 
opening upon the place, was thrown up, and a 
head appeared. 

“Oh dear!” said a nervous voice, “oh dear!” 
and the head peering down, discovered the two 
. cats, who were now sitting together, rubbing their 
heads to collect their wits. “Scat!” said the 
voice; “Shu, shu!” and round the corner darted 
the two bewildered cats, leaping the iron picket- 
fence. 


The next morning was Christmas. The snow 
lay heavily on the ground, but it had stopped 
falling, and the sky was clear ; the air was spark- 
ling with freshness, and it was a real pleasure to 
be in it, to draw it into the warm lungs, and send 
it out again in whiffs of vapor. A little boy was 
shoveling snow in front of Mr. Frome’s house, 
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and he seemed like a miniature steam-engine, 
puffing at his work, and pitching the snow into 
the street with regular tosses, while every now 
and then he would stop, as if the fireman to the 
engine had opened a valve, and was to let off a 
little more steam first. This was Tommy Frome, 
who was clearing the sidewalk in front of his 
father’s house, while his little brother and sister 
watched him from behind the window of the 
dining-room, where they were waiting for break- 
fast. Jack, who had begged hard to go ont and 
shovel snow, was kept in with a great cold in his 
head, so that he was snuffing disagreeably, and 
had his handkerchief in a hard round ball. Sally 
was perfectly well, and was playing with one of 
her Christmas presents,—a Nuremberg india- 
rubber man, whose head, being shoved down into 
his stomach, would very slowly rise, as the air 
filled him from a little hole behind, until it bobbed 
up, uttered a little squeak, shook itself with 
another squeak, and then held itself erect, with 
an anxious and injured expression on the face. 
Sally kept knocking on the window for Tommy 
to see it, but he could not hear it squeak, and so 
it did not seem so droll to him. 

At last the little steam-engine outside had 
finished the work, and was coming into the house 
with a great deal of stamping; and kicking off 
his india- rubber boots, Tommy Frome entered 
the dining-room, blowing great blasts on his nose, 
which was as red as his ears and his cheeks. 
His father and mother were there by the fire, 
and breakfast was ready, to which they all sat 
down. 

“ Well, Tommy,” said Mr. Frome, “did you 
clear all the snow off? ” 

“ Yes, sir-r-r,” said Tommy, who was in high 
spirits, “all on our sidewalk ; but there is n’t 
much gone off Old Grash’s sidewalk — not much. 
I let him have some of ours.” 

« Grash-away! Grash-away ! let hib alode ! 
He lives with his wife, add his cat, add a bode,” 
sung Master Jack, as well as he could, with his 
organ out of tune. 

“Jack!” said his mother. 

“That ’s what all the boys sing, mother,” said 
Sally, “and Old Grash shakes his stick at them. 
What makes them call him Grash-away ?” 

“ Because he’s so cross,” said Tom; “and he 
had no business to build his house where he did — 
had he, father?” 

“Do,” said Jack ; “ add I bead to burd it dowd 
sub dight.” 

“IT guess that will burn ours pretty quick, 
youngster,” said his older brother. 
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“Well, we could build ours again,” said Sally, 
“but he is n’t rich enough to build his.” 

“ Children,” said their mother, glancing at Mr. 
Frome, “who wants to go to Aunt Martha’s to- 
day?” 

«Me !” said three bad grammarians in one 
voice. So they fell to talking about Aunt Martha 
the rest of breakfast time, but Mr. Frome said 
little. He felt uncomfortably ; and, when break- 
fast was over, he pushed his chair away and sat 
by the fire, while the children played and talked 
together. He was uneasy. Here were his chil- 
dren growing up and catching at his dislike of his 
neighbor ; keeping the quarrel alive, and shoot- 
ing, perhaps every day, little irritating arrows 
of words at Mr. Grash, which he himself would 
have been ashamed, of course, to use. But yet, 
did he not have in his heart the hard, cross feel- 
ings toward his neighbor which his children put 
into words, while they had no special grudge, but 
only caught their father’s dislike ? 

“ Hush, children; we are going to have prayers 
now,” said Mrs. Frome, and she handed the fam- 
ily Bible to her husband. He took it, open at 
the place which she had found, and still think- 
ing of his neighbor, himself, and his children, he 
read the story of the birth of the Lord Jesus, of 
the angel that came to the shepherds, with his 
wonderful words : “ Unto you is born this day, in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
lying in a manger.” And then, how the multi- 
tude of the heavenly host burst into their song 
of praise, perhaps at the very moment when, 
leaning eagerly out of heaven, they saw the Babe 
born upon earth. Oh divine song, that never 
since has died away! for always there are new 
voices to take it up, in heaven and on earth, none 
singing out of -tune,— but poor, feeble, cracked 
voices of earthly singers chiming in with the full 
notes of angels. Mr. Frome read the words, too, 
that Christmas morning, and then, as was their 
wont, the family kneeled in prayer. Mr. Frome’s 


lips uttered some words, he scarcely knew what: — 


they were but sounds, for his heart was wander- 
ing away, thinking of those joyful words, and 
what a life of sorrow and suffering they ushered 
in. “Yes,” he murmured in his prayer, “ God 
so loved the world ;” and he thought within him- 
self that it was when God gave up His Son that 
He bade the joyful choir of angels sing. His 
voice trembled ; he fell into the Lord’s Prayer, 
in which the rest joined, and only when he ut- 
tered the words, “ Forgive us our debts as we 
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forgive our debtors,” did poor Mr. Frome’s mind 
come back and throw itself fervently into his 
words. 

“Mother,” he said hastily, as he rose, “I am 
going in to see neighbor Grash. Tommy, just 
bring me my boots, will you?” 

“ And do ask how Mrs. Grash is, John,” said 
Mrs. Frome, looking very much pleased. “I saw 
the doctor’s chaise at the door yesterday, and I 
am afraid she is sick. I would have sent to in- 
quire, but” — and she looked a little shyly at her 
husband. 

“Ahem!” said he, getting something out of 
his throat, “ you are right, you are always right, 
Mary; it was wrong, it is all wrong; I begin to 
see it,” and ejaculating such short sentences as 
he tugged at his boots, Mr. Frome grew red in the 
face, and, kissing liis wife, went into the entry. 
He came back in a moment. “Tom,” said he, 
“can you act like a little gentleman? I want 
you to come with me and see Mr. Grash.” 

“Oh bah!” said the boy. 

“I'd go, Tobby,” said Jack. 
his cat is.” 

“ Jack,” said his mother, quietly, “Mr. Grash 
has n’t any rude little boys to call us names.” 

Tom hung back a minute more, and then, 


“ Ask hib how 


seeing his father waiting, he ran out and pulled 
his boots up over his feet, and his tippet down 
over his head, and so was ready, nodding back to 
the rest in the window, as he and his father went 


down the steps and on to the sidewalk. At 
that moment the door of their neighbor’s house 
opened, and Mr. Grash stepped out into the 
street. Mr. Frome was flustered a moment. He 
had expected to ring the door-bell, and he had 
not collected his thoughts yet. 

“Eh! ah!” said he; “oh, Mr. Grash, a merry 
Christmas to you —I wish you a merry Christ- 
mas!” and he pulled at his glove, and thrust his 
hand out with the glove flapping at the tip, for 
he could not get it off before Mr. Grash had held 
out his hand in its mitten, and had shaken it up 
and down a great many times. 

“ Yes, indeed, a merry Christmas, Mr. Frome 
—at least I hope so. Doing pretty well. I say, 
do you think your wife?— You know — the 
doctor said he’d come again —he has n’t come 
yet —do you see him?” and Mr. Grash looked 
anxiously down the street. : 

“Why, what—oh! ah! Tommy, run into 
the house at once, and tell your mother to come 
quick — just as quick as she can—to Mr. 
Grash’s. Tell her Mrs. Grash has a little boy. 
Mr. Grash, I wish you joy, most heartily.” 
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“Why, didn’t you know it?” asked Mr. 
Grash, looking amazed. 

“T ought to have known it, being your nearest 
neighbor, Grash, but really —I—I was coming 
to wish you a merry Christmas,” said Mr. Frome, 
turning a little redder, “ and I thought it would 
not be merry to me unless I wiped out old 
scores.” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Grash, “I’m glad to 
hear you say so, for last night, as I was watching 
and waiting. I turned it all over, and I made up 
my mind that the first thing I’d do this morning 
weuld be to go to you, and — and—take it all 
back. Mr. Frome,” he went on, after a moment, 
“it was my wife’s doing. She said to me last 
night — says she, ‘ If I die, Simon, you ’Il make it 
all up with Mr. Frome — won’t you? You know 
we were the wrong ones.’ As if she was wrong, 
Mr. Frome! Somehow, I can’t feel this morn- 
ing as I did yesterday — or day before yesterday, I 
mean. ‘This sitting up all night confuses one so. 
I want to be at peace with every body. I feel 
as if some one had been ringing bells or singing 
songs.” 

At this moment back came Tommy with his 
mother, and by her was little Sally. Poor Jack 
stood behind the window, his ball of a handker- 
chief up at his face, now blowing his nose and 
now wiping his tears, because he could n’t go over 
and see Mr. Grash’s baby, but musi stay in the 
house for fear of catching more cold. Mrs. Frome 
shook hands wermly with Mr. Grash, and little 
Sally came boldly up and said, — 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Grash! Mother says 
I can’t see the baby, but here is something I ’ll 
lend her. I can’t give it, you know, because it 
was a present to me this morning. You must do 
so ;” and so saying, Sally held up the Nuremberg 
india-rubber man, and shoved his head into his 
stomach, and then gravely watched Mr. Grash to 
see what he would do when the head popped up. 
Mr. Grash laughed louder than any one had 
laughed yet, and she was perfectly satisfied. 

“There!” said she, triumphantly, “ give that 
to her! give that to the baby. 4 mean, show it 
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to her,” for as Mr. Grash took it, Sally had a 
sudden fear she might never see it again. 

“T’ll send it back by your mother,” said he: 
“but it is a little boy-baby, my little girl.” 

“Oh, I thought it was a girl,” said Sally, a 
little bit disappointed. “ Well, never mind,” she 
spoke up quite cheerfully ; “ I’ve got two brothers, 
and they ’re boys.” 

“ Mr. Grash,” said Tommy, “I’d like to clean 
off your walk. I like shoveling snow.” 

“ There ’s a little man!” said Mr. Grash, who 
was finding it quite hard to get back into his 
house again, what with his new friends and their 
offers of neighborliness. So the door shut behind 
Mr. Grash and his neighbor Mr. Frome, and his 
neighbor’s wife; and the two children remained 
outside, Tommy shoveling snow, and Sally watch- 
ing him, while Jacky, whose tears were dried, 
was now rubbing his thumb up the window-pane, 
and making what was music to him. 


At the back of Mr. Frome’s house was a high 
wall, shutting in the yard. A gate opened in it, 
but it was closed, and by it outside sat two cats. 
They were Mr. Frome’s Cat and Mr. Grash’s 
Cat. 

“ Perhaps, if we scratched a little harder, she 
might come,” said Mr. Grash’s Cat, looking wist- 
fully at the gate. 

“My claws are rather tender,” said Mr. 
Frome’s Cat; “I think I could mew better. I 
wish the wall were not so high.” 

“Don’t speak of the high wall, my dear friend, 
said Mr. Grash’s Cat. “You make me feel so 
ashamed of myself. To think that I should 
ever ”— 

“Not another word,” said Mr. Frome’s Cat, 
raising his paw playfully. “A high wall shall 
not separate us, who are neighbors. Hark!” 
At that moment the cook opened the gate, and 
both cats at once ran in. The gate was shut 
after them, and so nothing more could be seen. 
But something was heard. It was a sort of 
scraping sound on a tin pan. 

H. E. 8. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


I. 


Ir may seem suicidal, but we begin this series 
of informal notes, intended for children’s elders, 
with the remark that children have too much 


reading nowadays. Any one who recalls his re- 
sources of reading among books designed ex- 
pressly for children forty, thirty, or even twenty 
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years since, will see that not only has the style 
of such books changed, but there has been in- 
creased fertility of production, and the signs all 
point to a still greater fruitfulness. A literature 
is forming which is destined to act powerfully 
upon general letters; hitherto it has been little 
disturbed by critics, but the time must soon come, 
if it has not already come, when students of liter- 
ature must consider the character and tendency 
of Children’s Letters ; when all who have at heart 
the best interests of the Kingdom of Letters 
must look sharply to this Principality. It is idle 
to complain of the present abundance of chil- 
dwn’s books, as if somebody were to blame for it ; 
it is worse than folly to look upon it with con- 
tempt. No faithful student can fail to see that 
there is a new movement in literature, and that 
the present state of the book-market is not the 
result to some conspiracy on the part of authors 
and publishers. 

At some future time we hope to offer sugges- 
tions as to the meaning of this movement ; just 
now our purpose is more directly practical. Chil- 
dren have too much reading, and the fault is not 
theirs but their elders’, We have not become 
accustomed to the new order of things, and it 
serves our indolence in managing the young, to 
still their noise with a book, and relieve our- 
selves of a burden by placing them under the 
care of some livelier, though silent companion. A 
child’s mind is awaking into a restless inquiry, 
and we administer a soothing draught in the 
shape of an entertaining story. The spell works 
for a time, we get more comfort ; and so we al- 
ways keep the book by us, just as a lazy and fool- 
ish nurse is never without a mystericus bottle. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say that we treat 
the young as we treat ourselves, for do we not 
take books as opiates?— reading them not to 
satisfy or stimulate thought, or even to produce 
generous pleasure, but to stifle restless dissatis- 
faction with ourselves, to stave off the necessity 
of doing something, and at the best, to get rid of 
ourselves. Besides, we are somewhat in the con- 
dition, with respect to our reading, in which we 
find children placed,— embarrassed by the inces- 
sant demands laid upon us by publishers, who act 
as if they were apostles, and held us morally re- 
sponsible if we did not buy their books ; by critics, 
who appeal to our instinct for good bargains, as- 
suring us that the first paragraph alone is worth 
all the price of the book ; and by friends, who look 
surprised if we do not happen to have read what 
they have chosen to read. We have not yet be- 
come used to the multiplicity of books combined 
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with increased facility of intercourse, and are still 
laboring under the delusion that we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves if we have not read the 
latest poem or novel, or are unable to join in so- 
ciety-talk upon the last witty book. We make the 
apology that we have been much pressed of late, 
as if doing our work were rather a poor excuse ; 
and deprecate scorn by assurances that we hope 
to find leisure soon to read — what will then 
have been forgotten by others, and when we shall 
be in equally disgraceful arrears over some other 
piece of literature. 

The modern magazine offers a great relief to 
the overburdened reader, by making him, with 
great economy, familiar with the latest subject 
that is talked about, and giving him a taste of 
the reading in vogue at the time, so that he 
need not grow too old-fashioned, and chat about 
Walter Scott with those who only know Trol- 
lope. It is one step toward the simple system of 
choosing our constant reading matter from what is 
best in literature, and not necessarily from what is 
latest, though some still seem to think that books, 
like breakfast-cakes, are good only when hot; 
and, indeed, such books as will not keep are about 
as good as breakfast-cakes, producing as instanta- 
neous inflation and as inevitably an aching void 
afterward. Magazines for young people, in the 
same way, have this in their favor, that they are 
substitutes for many books; the freshest and most 
enjoyable literature can be given there in com- 
pact form, with all the seduction of an expected 
weekly or monthly arrival, and so that hunger 
for mere reading, which they share with their 
elders, can be appeased at no great cost of time 
and attention. 

But the magazine at its best does not supply 
the want in reading for the young, and a mul- 
tiplication of magazines makes matters worse. 
What shall we give our children to read? is the 
constant cry of anxious parents, as they stand in 
despair before the counters in the bookstores, 
turning over the demure or gaudy books which 
profess to be the latest and best. But what is i 
to a child whether a book was first published in 
hot haste this Christmas or has lain on the coun- 
ter for a year, and is now, may be, rather dull in 
cloth beside its new companicns, though then it 
was thought brilliant enough? We may as well 
discard at once all such unnecessary considera- 
tions as when a book was published, or where it 
was published, and come right at the gist of the 
matter, and ask if it is good, — good in itself and 
adapted to the reader for whom we are buying it. 

There is one other suggestion for the buyer in 
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the thought that the ordinary classification of 
“books for young people” is a very recent one, 
and that some very excellent people have grown 
up with delightful recollections of their childhood 
who ne-er, after they left the nursery, read 
books designed expressly for children, and yet 
were not starved intellectually ; perhaps the field 
of selection then might be widened by taking in 
the books which they had to read, and inquiring 
what there was for children before books were 
made expressly for them. By and by, if we mis- 
take not, the parent in search of reading for chil- 
dren would make the discovery that, instead of 
one poor little corner of literature being fenced 
off for the little lambs, planted with tender grass 
which was quickly devoured, and with many me- 
dicinal but disagreeable herbs which were nibbled 
at when the grass was gone, the whole wide pas- 
ture land was their native home, and the grass 
more tender where fresh streams flowed than it 
possibly could be in the paddock, however care- 
fully planted and watched. 

But to leave fables, though that is a natural 
way of talking on this subject, we propose in these 
notes to treat of Books for Young People, giving 
to that term the very broadest sense. We shall 


not make a Retrospective Review, and notice only 
such as have been published twenty years and 


still live, yet we shall esteem it a real pleasure 
to remind parents of books which we may think 
have grown a little old-fashioned, but which have 
the freshness of young life about them; and we 
shall attempt gradually to collect the names of 
really valuable books which are not likely soon to 
die and are worth reading over and over again. 
We shall pay no very close attention to the line 
which divides books written for the young from 
books written for the old; but, making a survey of 
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literature, single out those writings which are 
worth giving to a child, and for an acquaintance 
with which he will always hold us in grateful re- 
membrance. 

We said on beginning that children had too 
much reading nowadays, not that there was too 
much reading matter at the disposal of children. 
The distinction is a simple one. If we select for 
children with real care, there will always be a 
check upon idle reading ; but if we let them gather 
what they like from Sunday-school, day-school, 
and public libraries, and only cast our eyes over 
the books to see that they have no wicked-look- 
ing words in them, we may expect to see them 
grow up listless readers, with a taste spoiled for 
the richest and finest literature by being satiated 
with leanness. Above all, there is great virtue in 
reading to the young, rather than leaving them to 
silent reading. We are getting into a sort of 
sociability which consists in a household sitting 
in the evening round a table, very likely with 
backs all to the light, for the sake of saving weak 
eyes, each reading to himself, — 


« All silent, and all’? — 


Of all people, children should be spared this re- 
finement of civilization. If we would only con- 
sider the subtle strengthening of ties which comes 
from two people reading the same book together, 
breathing at once its breath and each giving the 
other unconsciously his interpretation of it, it 
would be seen how, in this simple habit of read- 
ing aloud, lies a power too fine to analyze, yet 
stronger than iron in welding souls together. To 
our thinking, there is no academy on earth equal 
to that found in so many homes, of a mother 
reading to her child. 





THE WINDOW-SEAT. 


Seven o'clock in the evening. 

In the study where Toe RiversipeE MaGa- 
ZINE is made up, there is a window-seat, covered 
with a comfortable red cushion, from which I can 
look out on to the city, and see houses and 
steeples, people and horse-cars, and a square with 
trees and a fountain, and, in the distance, country 
hills; or I can look in upon a room with pict- 
ures and books, a fire blazing in the grate, if it 
is winter, and chairs drawn up conveniently near 
it. Just now, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
the fire is burning and the gas is lighted; it is 


not easy to see much out-of-doors, and I turn my 
head to look around the room. It is full of 
children! or else my head is, for I see nothing 
but children everywhere — not the youngest, for — 
they are abed at this hour, but those who are 
readers, up to the elder ones who look on, though 
they do not call themselves children any longer. 
This is the children’s hour, and I intend to claim 
the right of receiving all my friends of the Riv- 
erside upon my cushioned window-seat once a 
month, to see what I see and to chat on whatever 
turns up at the time. For instance, upon the 
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wall by my window-seat hangs a plaster-bracket, 
and on the bracket is a pot of earth in a frame 
made of crayon paper tied together with blue 
ribbons and ornamented with pictures of a little 
fellow carrying flowers on his head and a flying 
bird, both done in dekalkomanie, if any of you 
know what that is, as you probably do. I 
planted some morning-glory seeds in the pot not 
long since, so that I might have flowers in my 
window this winter, and flowers that would re- 
mind me of what I was doing and of you who 
are just now in my room. Let us watch the 
seeds and see how they get on from month to 
month. I really do not know much about flow- 
ers; but these seeds have managed to come up. 
I water the shoots every morning out of a fat 
cream-pitcher which I happen to have, and which 
makes a very good watering-pot. Pray let me 
know if it is wrong to water them every morning, 
and if there is any harm in watering them out of 
a cream-pitcher. The shoots are about two ond 
a half inches high at present, and I have made a 
trellis by sticking pegs into the pot and fastening 
threads to them and attaching the other ends to 
the ceiling. I do not know how they will thrive 
in the winter-time in the house. I used to find 
an abundance of the wild variety, last summer, 
in the country, and pulled them out of the tangle 
on stone walls; but they looked best there creep- 
ing out of the crevices and laying their cheeks 
upon the rough stones ; and yet I suppose I shall 
value my few blossoms, if I have any, just be- 
cause they are so few, and also, perhaps, because 
when the snow is on the ground they make me 
think of picking morning-glories on early summer 
mornings. My plants, if they grow, will find 
slender strings around which to twine ; those in 
the country laid hold of the hard stone: so 
morning-glories have different fortunes, but they 
all cling to what is nearest them and beautify 
that. Isee morning-glory children in the group 
before me. 

It is pleasant to think of summer days in the 
country these cold winter evenings. And which 
is pleasanter, then, the morning or the evening? 
I remember a delightful evening, last summer, 
when I was out driving by the banks of the 
_ Charles River, in Massachusetts. We came toa 
spot which was hemmed in behind a hill and 
bounded in front by the river, while on the side 
was a thick wood; the pl«ce was flat grass-land, 
and looked like a small camp. It was, in fact, a 
camp of hens. Only the most venturesome ever 
strayed near the wood, and they had no wish to 
go into the river. A half dozen rude shanties 
stood together, and dozens of little coops lay scat- 
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tered about. It was sundown, and the hens and 
crowers had all gone to roost, while those that 
had broods were snugly housed in the coops, 
But the farmer obligingly went in, and routed 
out the sleepy fowls from their houses. It was 
a funny sight to see them come tumbling, cackling, 
and crowing out of the shanties, one after the 
other, each seemingly whiter than the last; for 
the wonder was there was not a black feather 
among them, and there were over two hundred 
old fellows and as many chickens: all were pure 
white, and the man had, at one time, five hundred 
perfectly white fowls. The whole company were 
clacking about as if waked out ‘of dreams, strut- 
ting around in a bewildered manner. The farmer 
showered corn among them, but they did not seem 
to pay much attention to that. They walked 
sleepily about, and at last, one by one, found their 
way back to their roosts, where they went to sleep 
again; and, I have no doubt, to this day, such of 
them as live, talk over that time when, somehow, 
they had two days in one. 

I have known several hens quite intimately, 
and some by reputation. One I have not 
heard of for some time, but it was living forty 
years ago on one leg, having lost the other by 
being run over, I think. It hopped about in a 
lively fashion, picking up a living, and seemed to 
be thought none the less of for being one-legged. 
A hen is a gentle-looking creature, and seems to 
be so foolish that if a carriage is coming along 
the road, she will scuttle across the road in front 
of it to get out of its way, instead of staying still 
where she is. But did you ever see a hen with 
a brood of chickens under her, — how she gathers 
them under her wings and will stay in the cold 
if she can only keep them warm, — and how she 
guards them so carefully that she is really fierce 
toward any one who tries to get her chicks away ? 
I have seen this, and I have read, as, no doubt, 
some of you have, of One who loved men so, that 
when they would not come to Him for His bless- 
ing, He said, sadly, “ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!” If the Saviour can speak of the 
hen thus, I think we may be reminded of Him 
and His words by a great many things which we 
see constantly, — the wheat growing in the field, 
the doves that fly about the streets, the lambs 
that are on the hills, and the boat that rocks on 
the waves. 

My fire goes down, the children vanish from 
the room, the hour is over, and once more, for 
another month, I am only — 
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Enigmas. 


ENIGMAS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us for the young children 
the following account of Anagrammatic Engimas, and 
how they are made. Next month he will tell how 
to solve them, and give some examples. 


“ An enigma is a puzzle. That is what the word 
means. An anagram is a changing of the letters of 
a word so as to make one or more new words from 
it. Accordingly an anagrammatic enigma is a puz- 
zle made by transposing or changing the letters of a 
word. 

“ We often see such enigmas in magazines. They 
usually begin thus: I am a word of thirteen letters. 
My first, fourth, and tenth make, &c. Now it is some- 
times quite difficult to guess these enigmas, but it is 
always quite easy to make them. And it is very 
pretty work for children to make them, either alone, 
or in little parties seated around a table, on a winter 
evening. I will show you how it is done. 

“You first take any word, say your own name or 
the name of any of your friends. You write the 
letters of this name on the top of a piece of paper, 
in a row, and ata little distance apart. Then you 
number them, by writing figures under them. Let us 
suppose, for example, that the name which you choose 
so make your enigma from is Pear-tree. You write 
it, and number the letters as follows : — 

- 84.20 # 6 CO 
2.3 8 46 6. T.8 

“You find that the name contains eight letters. 
The next thing that you have to do is to see how 
many different words you can form out of these let- 
ters, and make a list of them. At first you might 
imagine that you could not form any words, — or at 
least very few. But if you try you will find that you 
can make a great many more than you would at first 
imagine. With a proper degree of ingenuity, care, 
and perseverance your list in this case would perhaps 
be as follows : — 

peat 
Peter 


pet 
trap part 
repeater tar 

“ There are twenty. I don’t know how many more 
you might make out. 

“ The next thing is to select from these words four 
or five to use in making your enigma; and in select- 
ing them you are governed a good deal by the age and 
intelligence of the persons who are intended to guess 
them. If you make it too difficult, so that the people 
cannot find it out, but get discouraged and give it up, 
thea your work is a failure. On the other hand, if 


you make it so easy that they see what it is at once, 
without any study, then it is a failure too; and there 
is no pleasure in guessing such puzzles as that. 

“ There are some kinds of puzzles, it is true, that are 
not intended to be guessed, — as, for instance, conun- 
drums, which every body is expected to give up and 
to have the answer told. But these anagrammatic 
enigmas are meant to be solved, and therefore they 
must be neither too difficult nor too easy. 

“ So we choose from the list of words four or five of 
the kind best adapted to our purpose, according as we 
wish to make the enigma for younger or older per- 
sons, that is, more or less difficult. I will suppose, in 
the first place, we wish to make the enigma for quite 
young persons, and so wish to have it very easy. We 
should then perhaps select the words ear, rat, trap, tear, 
and repeater. Our enigma would then be as follows : — 

“T am the name of something that grows in a gar- 
den, and I contain eight letters. 

“ My 2d, 3d, and 4th are what we hear with. 

“ My 4th, 3d, and 5th are the name of a trouble- 
some animal. 

“ My 5th, 4th, 3d, and 1st are what we catch him 
with. 

“‘ My 5th, 7th, 3d, and 6th are what we must not do 
to our books. 

“My 6th, 7th, 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 8th, and 4th are a 
kind of watch. 

“ On the other hand, if I wished to make the enigma 
a little more difficult, I might select a different set 
of words ; as, for example, Peter, tare, a, peat, and tar. 
My enigma might then be as follows : — 

“T am composed of eight letters, and I bear deli- 
cious fruit. 

“ My 1st, 2d, 5th, 7th, and 4th form the name of one 
of the apostles. 

“ My 5th, 3d, 4th,and 2d are a weed which grows 
among wheat. 

“Or you may say, if you choose, a weed mention- 
ed in the Bible.] 

“ My 3d is the indefinite article. 

“ My Ist, 2d, 3d, and 5th are a combustible ob- 
tained from the ground. 

“ My 5th, 3d, and 6th are a combustible obtained 
from trees. 

“ You will see from the above that there is no end 
to the number of enigmas you can make even out of 
the same word. Sometimes you can make quite in- 
genious ones from very short words. For instance, 
if there was a boy named Lot, he might say : — 

“T am a word of three letters. 

“ My Ist is a measure ; 

“My 2d is an exclamation; 

“My 8d is a drink; 

“ My whole is a name of a boy.” 
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CHARADES. 


1. I am a word of two syliables. If I should call 
you my first, you would be very indignant. If you 
were my first, I should put you into my second. If 
you were my whole, you would tremble in every 
limb. 


2. My first you ’d useless be without ; 
Yet there will come a day 
When what you now so highly prize 
You ‘ll gladly give away. 


My second is of low degree, 
Oft quarrelsome and mean ; 

Yet some must prize it, for I trow 
In every street ’t is seen. 


My third still roams the western wilds, 
And rules in every thing; 


"Mong cooks and statesmen it is found, 
And everywhere ’t is king. 


My whole has dried the mourner’s tears; 
And’ in ‘some fair one’s hand, 

Has given new courage to the brave 
Who marched to save our land. 


MIXED ACROSTIC. 


Word of letters four we are. 

Scripture names go round the square ; 
Historic are the one between: 

Good children, what do you guess we mean ? 





This one in the desert stayed, 





1 2 3 4 


‘apwut av oa [NpIOpTOm B sit) puy 


Fair Florence sits beside this stream, 





5 6 4 2 


And here a short-necked man did scheme. 


‘pvay 04) uo [feu og} 4fq CUO sTGL 


7 7 9 5 


8 7 5 3 





And this was married in her sister’s stead. 


*,* The’ figures in the square correspond to the letters used 
in the six words. 




















There was a Piper had a cow 
And he had naught to give her; 

He pulled out his pipes and played her a tune, 
And bade the cow consider. 


The cow considered very well, 
And gave the piper a penny, 

And bade him play the other tune, 
“Corn rigs are bunny.” 
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